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FOREWORD 


In  recognition  that  economic  growth  and  social 
development  do  not  occur  evenly  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  Government  has  initiated  a  program  of  regional 
development,  which  is  currently  being  carried  out  by  the 
Regional  Development  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  Economics. 

This  report  seeks  to  provide  the  basic  information 
for  the  preparation  of  Design  for  Development,  Lake  Ontario 
Region,  to  assess  the  problems,  and  to  begin  to  examine  some 
preliminary  ideas  about  what  ought  to  be  in  a  plan  for  the 
region.  In  this  process  the  research  staff  have  been  given 
considerable  assistance  by  the  Lake  Ontario  Regional  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  and  its  report  Blueprint  for  Progress,  which 
provided  valuable  insights  into  the  specific  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  region.  Various  provincial  government  departments; 
the  Lake  Ontario  Regional  Advisory  Board,  local  elected 
representatives,  Industrial  Commissioners,  Tourist  Councils, 
representatives  of  planning  agencies  and  manufacturing  concerns, 
and  the  people  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  have  also  made 
valuable  contributions.  This  report  is  only  a  beginning  and 
the  continued  and  increased  support  and  participation  of  all 
interested  groups  and  the  people  at  large  will  be  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  future  success  of  the  whole  program. 
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THE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION 


The  Government  of  Ontario  has  an  established  policy  to 
guide  development  in  the  province.  In  1966,  the  White  Paper,  Design 
for  Development,  with  a  philosophy  of  inter-regional  equity,  inter¬ 
departmental  coordination  and  inter-governmental  partnership,  set 
the  direction  of  that  policy.  In  1968,  a  second  White  Paper, 

Design  for  Development,  Phase  II,  outlined  a  parallel  program  for 
regional  government. 


These  two  White  Papers  and  subsequent  Cabinet  announce¬ 
ments  have  detailed  a  number  of  fundamental  regional  development 
policies.  These  are: 

1.  That  the  vital  role  of  the  private  sector  be  recognized, 
that  its  contribution  to  the  provincial  economy  be 
continuously  assessed  in  view  of  provincial  needs  and 
resources  and  that  provincial  policies  be  found  to 
encourage  a  rational  expansion  of  the  private  sector. 

2.  That  individuals  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  full 
capabilities  through  provision  of  a  climate  of  expand¬ 
ing  social  and  economic  opportunities  for  each  region. 

3.  That  regional  and  resource  policies  encourage  adequate 
development  of  the  natural  environment  while  conserving 
the  aesthetic  and  ecological  qualities  of  that  environment. 

4.  That  the  timing  and  impact  of  Ontario's  large  and  expand¬ 
ing  public  expenditures  be  effectively  planned  and  coor¬ 
dinated  to  fulfil,  in  an  orderly  way,  the  needs  of  the 
regions  of  the  province  as  well  as  of  the  province  itself. 
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5.  That  this  be  a  program  for  regional  development  which 
must  necessarily  involve  a  working  partnership  between 
all  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  the  Government. 

The  institutional  machinery  established  for  implementing 
these  policies  includes  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  and  Regional 
Development,  chaired  by  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  Minister  of 
Economics;  an  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Regional 
Development,  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Treasurer  and  Deputy  Minister  of 
Economics;  Interdepartmental  Liaison  Committees;  Regional  Advisory 
Boards,  comprised  of  provincial  field  staff  and  Regional  Development 
Councils,  with  membership  drawn  from  local  government  and  private  groups. 

The  Regional  Development  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Treasury  &  Economics  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  regional 
plans  for  consideration  by  the  Advisory  Committee.  They  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  Regional  Development  Councils  and  all  people  of  the 
region  for  their  reaction,  before  consideration  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  as  policy. 

DESIGN  FOR  DEVELOPMENT:  LAKE  ONTARIO  REGION 

Development  Goals 

An  essential  part  of  the  overall  planning  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  the  formulation  of  specific  development  goals  for  each 
region.  Within  the  fundamental  regional  development  policies  outlined 
above,  the  development  goals  serve  as  important  guides  for  the  future 
planning  of  the  region. 
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Our  three  primary  goals  for  the  future  development  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  Region  are : 


1.  To  provide  opportunities  and  encouragement  for  every 
person  in  the  region  to  live  a  full  and  satisfying  life. 

2.  To  assist  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  to  attain  its  desired 
optimum  level  of  economic  development,  consistent  with 
the  orderly  and  rational  development  of  the  province 

as  a  whole. 

3.  To  ensure  that  this  development  occurs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  aesthetic  and  ecological 
qualities  of  the  region's  natural  environment. 


In  order  to  begin  to  achieve  these  primary  goals ,  the 
Regional  Development  Program  must  work  towards  the  attainment  of 
a  number  of  subsidiary  goals.  These  are: 

4.  To  provide  a  wide  range  of  facilities  to  encourage 
every  individual  to  attain  his  desired  level  of 
educational  achievement  and  personal  development. 

5.  To  achieve  the  best  possible  state  of  physical  and 
mental  health  for  the  region's  residents. 

6.  To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  the  residents  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  Region  and  its  visitors  to  attain  the 
maximum  recreational  enjoyment  and  cultural  enrichment 
in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

7.  To  preserve  the  best  of  the  traditional  environment  of 
the  region's  communities  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  aesthetic  quality  in  their  future  development. 

8.  To  encourage  the  rational  development  of  the  region's 
agricultural,  recreational  and  other  natural  resources. 

9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion  of  the 
region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activities  in  those 
locations  where  such  development  will  yield  the 
greatest  benefit. 
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10.  To  design  a  broad  pattern  of  land  uses  and  a  well 
defined  hierarchy  of  urban  places  through  which  these 
goals  may  be  achieved  most  efficiently. 

11.  To  provide  levels  of  accessibility  which  are  consistent 
with  this  design. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  Government  recognizes  the 
community  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  region.  Our  final  goal 
in  this  regional  development  program  is,  therefore: 

12.  To  ensure  the  participation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  Region  in  the  preparation  of  a 
development  plan  for  their  region. 

The  presentation  of  goals  such  as  these  immediately  raises 
a  number  of  questions.  What  is  a  satisfying  life,  an  optimum  level 
of  economic  development,  a  high  quality  natural  environment?  The 
goals  are  highly  interrelated  and  therefore  may,  at  times,  conflict 
with  each  other.  What  sacrifices  should  be  made  in  one  goal  to  achieve 
another?  In  all  cases,  the  ultimate  decisions  must  rest  with  the 
people  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  and  their  representatives.  In  this 
report  we  attempt  to  designate,  what  appear  from  our  analysis,  appro¬ 
priate  criteria  against  which  to  assess  the  attainment  of  these  goals 
in  terms  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
stimulate  public  debate  on  these  essential  issues. 

The  Purpose  of  this  Report 

This  current  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  identifying 
the  trends,  potentials  and  problems  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  within 
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the  context  of  the  goals  outlined  above.  It  is  founded  upon  a 

previously  published  report^  as  well  as  a  more  recent  detailed  analysis 
2 

of  the  region.  It  concludes  with  a  brief  consideration  of  some  alter¬ 
native  development  concepts  which  might  serve  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
region's  problems  while  utilizing,  and  enhancing,  its  potential. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  report  considers  the 
Lake  Ontario  Region  in  its  own  right  and  is  not,  at  this  time,  an 
extension  of  the  Toronto-Centred  Region  concept.  The  western  portion 
of  the  region,  including  the  larger  urban  centres  of  Peterborough, 
Lindsay,  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  is  included  in  the  plan  for  the  Toronto 
area  because  developments  in  Toronto  have  a  definite  impact  on  these 
centres,  due  to  their  proximity  to  the  metropolitan  area.  Despite 
this  proximity,  however,  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  has  certain  funda¬ 
mental  underlying  problems  and  potentials  in  its  own  right  which 
have  to  be  considered,  at  least  initially,  from  the  perspective  of 
the  region  as  a  whole.  Naturally,  these  two  approaches  will  be  brought 
together  and  any  inconsistencies  will  have  to  be  eliminated.  Again, 
it  will  be  the  people  of  the  region  who  must  assess  the  alternative 
development  strategies  in  terms  of  their  own  community  aspirations. 

^-Lake  Ontario  Region,  Economic  Survey,  1968,  Regional 
Development  Branch,  Finance  and  Economics,  Department  of  Treasury, 

May  1968. 

2 

The  more  recent  work  is  an  internal  document  of  the 
Regional  Development  Branch,  but  the  information  contained  therein 
can  be  made  available  on  request  to  the  Branch  ,  to  the  Lake  Ontario 
Regional  Advisory  Board  or  to  the  Lake  Ontario  Regional  Development 
Council . 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  LAND 

The  land  base  of  a  region  is  of  primary  importance  to 
an  understanding  of  its  development.  The  region,  by  virtue  of  its 
situation,  offers  locational  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
profoundly  affect  social  and  economic  development.  Further,  the 
nature  of  the  land  and  the  resources  with  which  it  is  endowed  are 
key  determinants  of  the  amount  and  type  of  development  that  a  region 
can  sustain  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

Size  and  Situation 

The  Lake  Ontario  Region  has  an  area  of  some  6,076,800 
acres,  representing  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  comprised  of  the  counties  of  Durham,  Haliburton, 
Hastings,  Lennox  and  Addington,  Northumberland,  Peterborough,  Prince 
Edward  and  Victoria. 

The  region  lies  on  the  main  east-west  corridor  between 
Canada's  two  metropolitan  centres,  Toronto  and  Montreal.  The 
region  itself,  however,  is  not  greatly  urbanized.  Toronto  is  the 
closest  of  the  two  centres  and  has  the  greater  influence.  This  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  the  western  portion  of  the  region  is 
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included  as  part  of  the  Toronto-Centred  Region. 

Physical  Sub-Regions 

In  terms  of  its  physical  features  the  region  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  zones,  the  Lakeshore  and  the  Canadian  Shield. 

The  Lakeshore  lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Shield. 
It  is  an  area  of  varying  relief  based  on  limestone  and  shale  bed¬ 
rock.  The  relief  is  created  by  a  variety  of  deposits  laid  down  by 
the  last  glacier. 

The  Canadian  Shield  is  an  upland  area  of  hard  granite 
rock  from  which  most  of  the  overburden  has  been  scraped.  The 
resultant  relief  is  one  of  rounded  hills  and  many  lakes.  As  such 
it  provides  one  of  the  region's  outstanding  assets,  its  recreation 
potential . 


The  division  between  these  two  zones  is  so  basic  that  it 
pervades  most  aspects  of  life  in  the  region  and  is  reflected  in 
such  diverse  regional  characteristics  as  agricultural  capability, 
educational  attainment,  and  personal  income.  Because  of  this,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  divide  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  into  two  sub- 
regions,  the  Lakeshore  and  Shield. 

THE  PEOPLE 


The  characteristics  of  a  region's  people  are  equally 
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important  in  understanding  its  prospects  and  problems.  Trends 
in  population  distribution  and  growth  are  vital  elements  in  fore¬ 
casting  future  development;  income  analysis  is  a  primary  indicator 
of  social  well-being.  In  addition,  a  good  social  infrastructure 
with  adequate  educational,  health  and  recreational  facilities, 
contributes  to  a  high  quality  environment  in  which  people  can  live. 

Population 

Characteristics  There  were  350,903  persons  in  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region  in  1966.  This  was  5.0  per  cent  of  the  provincial  population. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  these  people  reflects  the  basic 
split  in  the  region;  the  bulk  of  the  population  resides  in  the 
Lakeshore  Subregion;  while  the  Shield  is  only  sparsely  populated. 

The  population  is,  in  fact,  concentrated  in  two  corridors  --  one 
along  the  Highway  2  and  Highway  401  axis  and  the  other  along  Highway  7. 
Despite  this  only  56  per  cent  of  the  region's  population  is  urban, 
compared  with  80  per  cent  in  the  province. 

The  region  has  much  higher  proportions  of  old  and  young 
people  than  does  the  province  as  a  whole.  This  reflects  an  out¬ 
migration  of  people  in  the  intervening  age  groups  and  the  use  of 
the  region's  small  towns  for  retirement. 

The  region  is  very  characteristic  of  rural  Ontario  in 
that  its  population  is  about  80  per  cent  of  British  origin.  The 
absence  of  large  urban  areas  and  attractive  economic  opportunities 
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has  limited  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the  region. 

Trends  There  are  two  trends  which  can  be  identified  for  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region:  a  slow  growth  pattern  and  increas 
ing  urbanization. 

The  growth  rate  for  the  region  has  been  much  below  that 
for  the  province  as  a  whole.  This  results  from  the  operation  of 
two  forces.  First,  the  birth  rate  in  the  region  is  below  that  for 
the  province,  probably  a  result  of  the  age  structure.  Secondly, 
between  1961  and  1966  there  was  a  net  out-migration  from  the  region 
Such  a  trend  is  an  expected  part  of  the  general  urbanization  proces 
whereby  the  metropolitan  centres  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense 
of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  second  trend  is  this  same  process  of  urbanization 

operative  within  the  region.  What  population  growth  there  is, 

is  occurring  in  or  near  the  major  centres  in  the  region.  There 

Pouxi 

are  three  main  foci  where  this  urbanization  is  most  significant 
--  Peterborough,  Kingston  and  Toronto.  Peterborough  has  had 
significant  population  increases  in  its  own  right.  The  growth 
of  Kingston  has  meant  population  increases  in  the  south  of  Lennox 
and  Addington  county.  Similarly  the  growth  of  the  Toronto  conur¬ 
bation  has  meant  increases  in  Bowmanville,  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg. 
The  rest  of  the  region  has  had  either  relatively  stable  or  declin¬ 


ing  populations. 
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Cc  R  o  OJ  7  H 

Prospects  Based  on  purely  demographic  trends  and  making  no 

allowances  for  changes  in  population  which  might  result  from  specific 
economic  development  policies,  the  population  of  the  region  should 
reach  over  500,000  by  2001.  Although  the  population  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Region  will  increase  absolutely,  if  present  trends  continue, 
the  region  will  account  for  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  province's 
population. 

The  urbanization  trend  is  also  expected  to  continue  and  to 
intensify  and  the  influence  of  Toronto  will  extend  further  east  into 
the  region.  With  the  importance  of  recreation  and  agriculture  to 
the  region,  however,  it  is  likely  to  remain  more  rural  in  character 
than  will  many  other  areas  of  the  province. 

Income 

Characteristics  By  any  measure,  incomes  in  the  Lake  Ontario 

Region  are  below  those  for  the  province.  Per  capita  income  in 
1966  was  $1,795  compared  to  a  provincial  figure  of  $2,117;  per 
capita  income  in  the  more  urbanized  areas,  however,  was  only  slightly 
below  the  provincial  average.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  that 
between  1951-1966,  the  low-income  and  basically  rural  counties 
of  Haliburton,  Lennox  and  Addington,  and  Prince  Edward  all  sus¬ 
tained  very  high  rates  of  increase,  lessening  their  income  dis¬ 
parities  with  the  more  urbanized  counties.  This  low  per  capita 
income  can  be  attributed  to  several  factors.  A  high  proportion 
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of  the  region's  labour  force  is  involved  in  agriculture,  manu¬ 
facturing  wages  and  salaries  are  lower  than  they  are  in  other 
areas  of  the  province,  there  are  fewer  women  in  the  labour  force, 
and  there  are  fewer  highly  paid  professionals  and  top  management 
personnel  in  the  region. 

Household  income  and  its  distribution  is  probably  the 
most  relevant  indicator  of  the  purchasing  power,  poverty  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  a  region. 

The  Lake  Ontario  Region  had  a  very  high  proportion  of  its 
households  having  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  in  1966. 

This  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  more  rural  counties  of  Haliburton, 
Lennox  and  Addinton,  and  Prince  Edward  which  had  over  a  quarter  of 
their  households  in  this  category  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  Ontario. 
Only  Peterborough  County  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  households 
with  incomes  below  $3,000  than  the  province.  Similarly  in  all 
counties  of  the  region,  the  proportion  of  households  earning  over 
$10,000  per  year  was  below  that  of  the  province. 

Prospects  Per  capita  income  in  the  region  can  be  expected  to 

rise  and  to  more  nearly  approximate  that  of  the  province.  In  the 
rural  parts  of  the  region  it  will  remain  below  the  provincial  average. 
The  degree  of  poverty  in  the  region  cannot  be  expected  to  decrease 
greatly  in  the  near  future  even  though  average  incomes  may  increase. 
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Education 

Trends  Although  the  level  of  educational  attainment  in  the 
region  has  been  below  that  in  the  province,  there  are  indications 
that  it  is  rising.  Longer  periods  are  being  spent  in  school  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  those  eligible  are  attending.  Educational 
opportunities  in  the  urbanized  parts  of  the  region  are  on  a  par 
with  the  province.  The  establishment  of  Trent  University  and  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  and  Loyalist  Community  Colleges  have  widened  the 
range  of  education  in  the  region.  Naturally,  in  rural  areas, 
educational  opportunity  is  not  as  varied. 

Prospects  The  number  of  years  people  spend  in  school  is  expected 

to  continue  to  rise  although  given  the  rural  nature  of  the  region 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  provincial  levels  of  university  education 
will  be  reached. 

Facilities  and  staff  will  continue  to  be  upgraded  as  the 
province  seeks  to  ensure  more  equitable  education  opportunities 
across  the  province.  The  increased  use  of  telecommunications  in 
teaching  will  enhance  the  possibility  of  providing  a  wider  range 
of  educational  experiences  across  the  region. 

Health 

Trends  Although  all  of  the  hospitals  are  located  in  the  major 


centres,  there  have  been  expansions  in  their  capacity,  in  their 
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number,  and  in  the  range  of  their  services  provided  in  the  region. 
Greater  proportions  of  the  population  are  coming  within  easy  access 
of  medical  and  dental  services  as  the  number  of  these  practitioners 
increases.  However,  some  75  per  cent  are  still  located  in  the  larger 
centres.  In  addition,  the  District  Health  Units  are  encouraging  a 
higher  standard  of  community  health  services. 

Prospects  The  continuing  urbanization  of  the  region  will  place 

the  greater  portion  of  its  population  in  close  proximity  to  medical 
facilities  and  servicing.  The  upgrading  and  rationalization  of 
hospital  facilities  and  of  District  Health  Units  plus  government 
programs  to  alleviate  shortage  of  medical  and  dental  practitioners 
should  ensure  that  all  people  in  the  region  receive  more  regular 
and  better  health  care. 

Cultural  and  Recreational  Facilities 

The  region  has  excellent  recreational  facilities  for  its 
own  people  and  for  its  visitors.  With  a  relatively  small  and  dispersed 
population,  it  is  also  well  served  culturally  with  formal  theatres, 
orchestras  and  museums.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  lack  of  cultural 
amentities  is  in  libraries  -  under  60  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  within  easy  access  of  library  facilities.  Nevertheless,  the 
region  provides  an  attractive  environment  in  which  to  live  and 


work. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ECONOMY 

The  purpose  of  this  section  on  the  economy  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Region  is  to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  its 
structure  and  functioning.  The  region's  economic  sectors  have 
been  analysed  and  the  prospects  for  future  development  assessed. 

LABOUR  FORCE 

Labour  is  an  important  input  to  most  economic  activities. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  significant  indicator  of  the  economic  potential 
of  a  region.  A  fast  growing  labour  force  is  usually  the  sign  of 
a  developing  regional  economy,  while  a  slow  growing  or  stagnant 
labour  force  can  indicate  economic  stagnation  or  decline. 

Complete  statistics  on  labour  force  are  only  available  for 
census  years.  The  following  analysis,  therefore,  refers  to  the 
1951-1961  period.  The  region's  labour  force  in  1961  was  115,000. 

Trends  The  regional  participation  rate  has  been  somewhat  lower 

than  that  for  province  as  a  whole.  This  essentially  reflects  a 
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lower  proportion  of  working  women.  The  d-LehoL-oiay  between  the 
Lakeshore  and  Shield  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  rates 
are  higher  in  the  more  urbanized  Lakeshore  counties  than  in  the 


Shield  areas. 
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The  slow  rate  of  growth  of  the  labour  force  indicates 
the  problem  that  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  has  had  in  providing 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all  its  labour  supply. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  labour  force  expansion  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was  for  population  growth  with  one  major  exception: 
the  major  urban  centres  did  not  experience  significant  high 
rates  of  labour  force  growth. 

Prospects 


The  labour  force  can  be  expected  to  grow  at  a  moderate 
rate  as  population  and  employment  opportunities  continue  to  expand. 

The  proportion  of  males  in  the  labour  force  can  be  expected  to 
decline  with  longer  periods  being  spent  in  school  and  earlier 
retirements.  To  offset  this,  more  women  are  likely  to  enter  the 
labour  force.  Developments  in  the  Lakeshore  subregion,  with  its 
better  agricultural  resources,  its  greater  accessibility  to  major 
markets  and  its  predominance  of  urban  centres  will  provide  the 
greater  portion  of  manufacturing  and  tertiary  employment  opportunities. 
Assuming  a  population  of  500,000  in  2001,  the  labour  force  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  Region  would  be  just  over  200,000  in  2001. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  clearly  illustrates  the  dramatically  different 
resource  endowments  of  the  Lakeshore  and  the  Shield.  Traditionally 
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the  major  sector  in  the  region's  economy,  it  is  declining  as  an 
employer  and  as  a  viable  source  of  income. 

Agricultural  Production 

Agriculture  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  as  a  whole  is 
concentrated  on  beef  raising.  There  has  traditionally  been  a 
dairy  emphasis  in  the  region  but  this  is  changing  in  favour  of 
beef.  Field  crops  tend  to  support  the  livestock  operation.  There 
have  been  some  recent  increases  in  fruit  growing  particularly  in 
Prince  Edward  County. 

Farm  incomes  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  are  below  the 
provincial  average  and  substantially  less  than  those  in  the  more 
prosperous  agricultural  regions  of  Southwestern  Ontario.  This 
situation  points  to  gross  inefficiencies  in  the  farming  operations 
in  the  region.  This  is  essentially  a  result  of  too  many  people 
trying  to  make  a  living  off  relatively  poor  land  in  too  many  small 
operations . 

In  spite  of  this  undesirable  state  there  is  some  indication 
of  improvement  in  agricultural  efficiency.  Marginal  farmland  is 
being  abandoned  and  farms  are  being  consolidated.  These  trends  are 
particularly  encouraging  in  that  they  are  occurring  in  those  areas 
where  incomes  are  lowest.  Abandonment  and/or  consolidation  is 
operating  effectively  to  improve  the  agricultural  situation  in  all 
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counties  except  Durham  and  Victoria.  Change  is  relatively  slow 
in  Northumberland  and  Peterborough.  In  Haliburton,  farmland  is 
being  rapidly  abandoned  with  little  farm  consolidation.  The  direct 
opposite  is  true  in  Prince  Edward  County.  In  Hastings  and  Lennox 
and  Addington  abandonment  and  consolidation  are  both  proceeding  at 
a  high  rate. 

Prospects 

Employment  in  agriculture  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  is 
likely  to  continue  to  decline,  accompanied  by  further  farm  abandon¬ 
ment  and  consolidation.  The  trend  towards  increased  beef  production 
and  the  corresponding  decline  of  dairying  is  also  expected  to  continue, 
spurred  on  by  good  beef  prices  and  poorer  prices  for  dairy  produce, 
especially  industrial  milk.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growing  will  continue 
to  expand,  but  only  slowly  unless  an  adequate  competitive  processing 
market  can  be  developed. 

Briefly,  the  trend  is  towards  a  phasing  out  of  Shield 
agriculture  and  a  rationalization  of  production  in  the  Lakeshore 
area.  In  the  long  term  a  small  but  efficient  and  viable  farming 
community  will  result,  but  in  the  near  future,  the  social  problems 
resulting  from  this  adjustment  out  of  agriculture  will  be  substantial. 

FORESTRY 


As  with  agriculture,  increases  in  capital  intensity  have 
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put  pressures  on  the  small  operator.  Stahi-e  prices  and  increasing 
costs  have  combined  with  costly  selective  cutting  procedures  to  force 
the  closure  of  many  small  marginal  sawmill  operators.  This  has 
meant  a  consolidation  of  the  industry  resulting  in  larger  operations 
and  a  decline  in  employment. 

Forestry  Production 

There  are  nearly  3  million  acres  of  productive  forest  land 
in  the  region.  With  an  annual  utilization  of  16.3  million  cubic  feet, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  47.2  million  cubic  feet  of  surplus 
annual  allowable  cut  in  the  region,  75  per  cent  of  which  is  hardwood. 
Conservation  programs  and  concern  over  forest  management  should  ensure 
the  future  supply  of  forest  products. 

Most  of  the  timber  felled  in  the  region  is  processed 
locally  by  the  region’s  primary  and  secondary  wood-using  industries. 
The  majority  of  the  logging  operations  are  conducted  in  the  Shield 
subregion  but  most  of  the  wood-using  industries  are  located  in  the 
Lakeshore  area.  These  concerns,  however,  are  not  large.  In  view 
of  the  large  surplus  allowable  cut,  there  is  the  ability  within  the 
region  to  support  a  sizeable  new  market. 

Prospects 

With  increased  mechanization  and  the  resultant  increases 
in  capital  expenditure,  future  years  are  likely  to  see  a  considerable 
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amount  of  integration  of  logging,  lumber,  and  pulp  and  paper 
activities.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning  the 
location  of  a  new  pulp  mill  in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Ontario 
Region  to  use  hardwoods  from  the  Bancroft  area.  Present  economic 
conditions  have  discouraged  any  definite  development;  however,  it 
is  possible  that  a  pulp  mill  will  be  established  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  A  mill  would  probably  utilize  some  25  million 
cubic  feet  per  annum,  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region's  allowable  cut; 
this  would  still  leave  an  additional  20  million  cubic  feet  available 
to  supply  other  new  wood-using  industries  in  the  region.  Since  a 
location  along  the  Lake  Ontario  shoreline,  supplied  by  chip  mills 
in  Bancroft,  appears  the  most  favourable,  such  a  development  would 
have  an  obvious  impact  on  the  location  of  other  wood-using  industries 
in  the  region. 

MINING 

Mining  is  of  only  minor  importance  to  the  regional  economy. 
Only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  (1,600  people)  were  involved 
in  1961  and  the  current  level  of  employment  is  only  1,100  due  to 
the  decline  in  uranium  mining. 

Mineral  Production 

Mineral  production  in  the  region  is  concentrated  on  the 
metallics  iron  ore  at  Marmora,  nepheline  syenite  northeast  of 
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Peterborough  and  talc  at  Madoc  and  on  structural  materials,  parti¬ 
cularly  cement.  The  total  value  of  production  in  1966  was  $38 
million.  There  are  considerable  uranium  deposits  in  the  Bancroft 
area  but  production  ceased  in  1964. 

Prospects 

Mining  can  be  expected  to  maintain  and  increase  its 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  with  some 
increased  production  anticipated  for  most  of  the  major  minerals. 

Iron  ore  production  at  Marmora  is  expected  to  increase  gradually 
with  the  expansion  program  to  1973  and  if  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines 
brings  its  reserve  there  into  operation,  both  production  and  employ- 
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ment  should  show  considerable  increases.  ^ There  is  a  current  optimism  £^rD5u/V 
about  the  future  of  uranium,  and  mines  may  be  reactivated  in  the 
Bicroft  and  Bancroft  areas^  With  the  region's  monopoly  in  nepheline 
syenite  and  talc,  the  future  of  these  minerals  seems  well  assured. 

All  structural  materials  have  shown  steady  increases  in  production 
and  this  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue  as  construction  activity 
increases.  Cement  will  continue  to  be  mainstay  of  this  sector.  If 
all  the  developments  are  realized,  employment  could  reach  2,000  by 
1981  with  a  value  of  production  of  $50  million. 
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MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing  is  the  major  sector  of  the  region’s  economy 
in  terms  of  employment  and  income  generated,  although  this  sector 
has  been  growing  more  slowly  in  the  region  than  in  Ontario  as  a 
whole.  In  1969,  some  35,000  were  employed  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  region.  With  the  major  manufacturing  centres  of 
Peterborough,  Belleville  and  Trenton,  the  counties  of  Peterborough 
and  Hastings  account  for  some  65  per  cent  of  this  total. 

Industrial  Mix 

Of  the  twenty  major  industrial  groups,  all  but  Tobacco 
and  Petroleum  and  Coal  Products  are  represented  in  the  region. 
Despite  the  diversified  industrial  mix,  four  of  the  eight  counties 
in  the  region  are  very  specialized  -  Haliburton  in  Wood  Industries, 
Lennox  and  Addington  in  a  Chemical  operation,  Northumberland  in 
Food  and  Beverages  and  Rubber  and  Prince  Edward  in  Food  and  Bever¬ 
ages  (although  Lake  Ontario  Cement  and  Proctor  Lewyt  in  Picton 
are  the  largest  single  employers).  .Although  the  other  counties 
are  more  diversified,  Goodyear  Tire  is  of  note  in  Durham  and 
Canadian  General  Electric  in  Peterborough  County. 

Analysis  of  the  Manufacturing  Survey 


During  1970,  the  Regional  Development  Branch  conducted 
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a  survey  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  region.  Fifty-six 
firms  completed  the  questionnaire,  accounting  for  approximately 
56  per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  employment  (20,000),  and 
74  per  cent  of  value  of  shipments  ($460  million)  in  the  region. 

Employment  In  the  firms  surveyed,  75  per  cent  of  all  industrial 
employees  in  the  region  were  male,  and  only  16  per  cent  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  skilled.  A  shortage  of  available  skilled  labour  was 
noted,  but  with  a  large  supply  of  female  labour  in  the  region, 
the  firms  had  no  problems  in  obtaining  semi-  and  unskilled  workers. 

Inputs  and  Outputs  Substantial  inter -industry  linkages  are  not 
apparent  in  the  region.  Although  a  number  of  industries  use  local 
natural  resources,  very  few  manufacturers  obtain  significant 
supplies  from  other  firms  in  the  region.  The  importance  of  the 
region's  location  between  Canada's  two  major  markets  is  indicated 
by  the  destination  of  the  outputs  of  its  manufacturing  industries  - 
46  per  cent  went  to  Central  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  region  absorbed 
only  a  small  proportion  of  its  manufactured  outputs. 

Location  Factors  The  majority  of  firms  were  satisfied  with  their 
location  in  the  region  and  noted  in  particular,  the  good  road  and 
rail  facilities.  However,  the  problem  of  distance  to  air  services 
was  particularly  acute,  indicating  that  if  a  new  Toronto  airport 
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is  not  loaated  to  the  east  of  Metro,  there  is  a  need  to  upgrade 

.cfc 

one  of  the  region's  existing  airports. 

Prospects 

Although  the  manufacturing  firms  surveyed  were  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  anticipated  expansion,  significant  growth  of 
manufacturing  is  presently  occurring  only  in  Belleville,  Cobourg 
and  Lindsay.  The  demands  for  external  economies  of  scale  and 
sophisticated  linkages  between  firms  will  lead  to  a  continuation 
of  industrial  development  in  the  larger  centres.  The  concept  of 
industrial  expansion  in  every  community  denies  these  strong  trends 
in  the  econonty,  and  only  with  massive  government  support  would  such 
a  policy  be  possible. 

The  region,  however,  does  have  a  number  of  assets  which, 
if  properly  planned  and  managed,  could  lead  to  beneficial  manufactur¬ 
ing  growth  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Its  location  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal  will  become  important  as  the  Canadian  economy  becomes 
more  sophisticated  and  integrated.  There  is  also  a  pool  of  un¬ 
skilled  labour,  including  a  large  supply  of  female  labour,  which  is 
largely  untapped.  The  centres  along  or  near  the  Lake  Ontario 
shoreline  can  offer  almost  unlimited  water  supplies,  as  well  as 
good  harbour  facilities.  Finally,  the  region  possesses  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  an  ideal  one  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
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These  assets  can  best  be  utilized  through  the  planned 
concentration  of  the  most  beneficial  industries  in  certain  optimum 
locations.  This  concentration  of  manufacturing  growth  will  reduce 
the  total  servicing  costs,  allowing  a  higher  level  of  services  in 
these  municipalities.  It  will  facilitate  the  development  of  those 
industrial  linkages  which  are  essential  to  a  well  developed,  efficient, 
modern  economy. 

If  such  a  policy  is  followed,  the  problem  of  industrial 
assessment  for  those  communities  not  experiencing  manufacturing 
growth  will  immediately  arise.  Part  of  this  problem  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  establishment  of  pooled  assessment  areas,  whereby  the 
growth  in  industrial  assessment  in  the  designated  communities  is 
dispersed  over  a  wider  area.  However,  consideration  will  also 
have  to  be  given  to  a  reassessment  of  the  municipal  tax  structure 
throughout  the  province. 

The  success  of  any  manufacturing  program  for  the  Lake 
Ontario  Region  will  depend  on  the  selection  of  industries  and 
industrial  groups  which  are  to  be  encouraged.  In  view  of  its 
important  recreational  assets,  for  example,  the  more  unsightly 
and  more  pollutant  industries  would  not  be  compatible. 

There  is  some  potential  for  further  development  of  the  food 
processing  industry.  A  local  consolidated  cheese  industry  could 
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better  absorb  increased  production  costs  and  become  more  competitive. 
The  same  might  be  true  in  a  small  way  for  the  canning  industry  in 
Prince  Edward. 

The  region's  forest  resources  present  a  somewhat  more 
encouraging  prospect.  Large  quantities  of  good  hardwood  are  pre¬ 
sently  being  used  for  chips  and  pulp.  A  furniture  parts  industry 
would  probably  be  able  to  establish  a  viable  operation  in  one 
of  the  northern  centres,  close  to  the  wood  supplies.  However, 

Larger  furniture  manufacturers  need  to  be  nearer  their  markets 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  transporting  bulk  goods. 

Industries  which  are  presently  important  in  the  region, 
such  as  electrical  products,  metal  fabricating  and  light  machinery 
industries,  should  also  be  encouraged  in  the  future.  The  region 
already  has  a  large  labour  pool  skilled  in  these  industries,  al¬ 
though  it  would  need  expansion.  In  addition,  such  operations 
can  draw  on  both  sexes  in  the  labour  force.  These  industries  have 
a  large  market  in  the  Toronto-Montreal  corridor  and  can  also  ship 
their  relatively  high  value  products  to  farther  markets  without 
prohibitive  costs.  These  industries  are  generally  "clean",  an 
important  consideration  in  this  region.  A  concentration  on  these 
types  of  industries  would  reinforce  important  inter -industry 
linkages  within  the  Lake  Ontario  Region. 
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A  number  of  industries  which  have  tended  to  locate  in 
the  region  in  recent  years  have  been  in  the  Miscellaneous  group. 
Although  often  very  specialized,  the  majority  of  industries  in 
this  group  tend  to  be^’footloose"^.  Since  many  of  the  firms  already 
in  the  region  are  generally  content  with  their  location,  these 
miscellaneous  industries  could  be  attracted  to  the  region. 

Educational  and  industrial  training  programs  are  also 
crucial  to  the  success  of  future  industrial  development .  Through 
such  programs  new  industries  locating  in  the  region  would  be  able 
to  employ  local  people  rather  than  having  to  move  skilled  workers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  thereby  doing  no-thi-ng  to 
alleviate  the  local  problems. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  in  the  future, 
the  majority  of  manufacturing  activity  will  be  concentrated  within 
the  larger  urban  centres.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  job 
opportunities  and  benefits  provided  by  this  rationalization  of 
manufacturing  activity  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  region  as  a 
whole  . 


TOURISM  AND  RECREATION 

Tourism  and  recreation  is  a  complex  and  important  part 
of  life  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region;  it  is  both  industry  and 
amenity.  It  is  important  to  people  both  inside  and  outside  the  region. 
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Recreation  Resources 

The  region  has  a  number  of  areas  where  recreation  capability 
is  high.  Such  areas  as  the  Lake  Ontario  shoreline,  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  the  Trent  Waterway,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Haliburton  all  offer  environments  with  high  natural  recreation 
capabilities.  These  capabilities,  and  the  improvements  man  has  made 
to  them,  offer  an  impressive  number  of  attractions  to  the  recreationist 
and  tourist. 

The  region  provides  one  of  the  province's  prime  areas  of 
escape  from  city  life.  The  combination  of  water,  rocks,  sand,  trees, 
clean  air  and  quiet- constitute  an  alternative  to  increasingly  hectic 
city  life  which  must  not  be  underestimated.  This  outdoors 
environment  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the  development  of  13 
provincial  parks  in  the  region. 

Water-based  activities  are  the  primary  focus  of  recreation 
in  the  Lake  Ontario  region.  Boating  is  an  important  activity  in 
the  Kawartha  Lakes  section  of  the  Trent  Waterway  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  Swimming  is  particularly  good  on  the  fine  sand  beaches 
along  the  western  shore  of  Prince  Edward  County.  Fishing  has  been 
a  traditional  attraction  in  much  of  the  region,  particularly  the 
Kawarthas.  These  and  other  recreation  resources  of  a  good  part  of  the 
region  are  recognized  in  a  recently  published  report  on  the 
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Rideau -Trent -Severn  Waterway. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  outdoors  recreation  package 
centred  around  water  activities,  there  are  a  number  of  more  specific 
attractions  -  the  Indian  relics  at  Serpent  Mounds,  the  Kawartha 
,B]£a£_iva4  and  auto  racing  at  Mosport.  None  of  these,  however,  has  a 
regional  economic  impact  comparable  to  such  events  as  the  Strarford 
Festival . 

Winter  sports  are  also  a  growing  part  of  the  attractions 
in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region.  Almost  all  areas  can  provide  excellent 
snowmobile  trails  although  the  ecological  impacts  of  the  machines 
must  be  carefully  examined.  In  addition,  a  number  of  areas  in  the 
Canadian  Shield  are  well  suited  for  skiing. 

Tourist  Accommodation 

There  are  now  1,250  tourist  accommodation  establishments 
in  the  region.  There  is  a  definite  emphasis  on  a  rustic,  outdoors 
type  of  accommodation  -  some  70  per  cent  of  the  units  are  either  camp¬ 
sites  or  cottages.  Of  the  non-campsite  accommodation,  under  half  offer 
private  baths  and  food,  and  only  10  per  cent  have  liquor,  licences. 

Very  few  are  year-round  operations. 

Changing  consumer  tastes  and  increasing  accessibility  have 
caused  a  state  of  flux  in  the  tourist  industry.  Camping  has  become 
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more  popular  and  within  the  economic  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  people 
while  rising  incomes  have  led  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  large 
scale  resorts  offering  a  full  range  of  amenities.  As  a  result  of 
both  of  these  trends,  the  smaller  tourist  accommodation  establishments 
are  less  in  demand.  This  has  led  to  a  contraction  in  the  number  of 
cabins,  cottages,  small  resort  hotels  and  tourist  homes  in  the  region. 

In  addition  to  commercial  tourist  accommodation  there  are, 
of  course,  large  numbers  of  private  cottages  in  the  region,  particularly 
in  Haliburton  and  the  Kawarthas.  This  number  is  expanding  rapidly 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  other  prime  cottage  areas  such  as 
Muskoka  become  more  fully  developed. 

Prospects 

The  excellent  recreation  resources  of  the  region  indicate 
that  it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  prime  supplier  of  recreation 
environment  to  the  expanding  populations  of  Central  and  Southwestern 
Ontario,  and  indeed  of  the  Northeastern  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  tourism  industry  should  provide  significant  economic  activity, 
particularly  for  those  communities  not  able  to  support  major 
manufacturing  activity.  Further  development  of  all  of  the  region's 
attractions  can  be  anticipated,  particularly  in  boating  with  more 
sophisticated  marina  facilities  and  in  winter  sports.  New  tourist 
accommodation  facilities  are  likely  to  take  the  form  of  resort  hotels 
and  motels,  providing  a  wide  range  of  services  and  recreation  package  deals. 
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Such  developments,  however,  will  need  careful  planning  to  see  that 
they  occur  in  an  optimum  way  with  minimal  effect  on  the  environment. 

,  i  I 

*  • 

V  TERTIARY  INDUSTRIES 

Construction 

The  construction  industry  employs  about  6  per  cent  of 
the  regional  labour  force.  Residential  is  the  most  important 
component  of  the  construction  industry,  but  the  building  of  institu¬ 
tional  and  government  establishments  has  been  the  fastest  growing. 

Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities 

In  addition  to  facilitating  economic  development  this 
sector  is,  in  itself,  a  major  employer  involving  some  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  in  1961. 

As  a  regional  employer,  the  transportation  component  is 
the  most  important.  The  railways  employ  about  1,300  people,  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways  nearly  600,  while  the  private  trucking 
industry  employs  some  2,500  in  different  phases  of  the  operation.  In 
the  communications  sector,  there  are  1,200  in  telecommunications, 
mainly  with  Bell  Canada  and  500  in  the  Post  Office.  The  news  media 
generally  provide  only  a  small  number  of  employment  opportunities. 
Ontario  Hydro  is  the  major  employer  in  the  utilities  sector. 
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Future  years  should  see  a  substantial  increase  in  trucking 
activities  and  developments  in  the  field  of  telecommunications,  both 
providing  additional  employment  opportunities  in  the  region.  A  new 
Ontario  Hydro  Generating  Station  is  under  construction  immediately 
west  of  Bath  and  it  is  expected  that  construction  on  two  other  stations 
at  Bowmanville  and  at  Wesleyville  will  commence  in  the  near  future. 
Although  the  stations  will  be  automated,  employment  with  Ontario  Hydro 
in  future  years  will  be  considerably  above  its  present  level. 

Trade  and  Services 

Despite  involving  one  third  of  the  region's  labour  force  in 
1961,  the  trade  and  services  industry  is  underdeveloped  and  is  not 
growing  as  rapidly  as  in  the  province  as  a  whole.  This  reflects 
lower  regional  incomes  and  the  region's  proximity  to  the  more  attractive 
centres  of  Toronto  and  Kingston. 

Within  this  industry  there  is  an  hierarchy  of  activities 
which  corresponds  to  the  hierarchy  of  towns.  Simple  day  to  day  necessities 
can  be  purchased  in  every  hamlet  while  very  specialized  goods  and 
services  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  largest  of  cities.  Although 
Peterborough  and  Belleville  are  the  region's  main  wholesaling  and 
retailing  centres,  many  specialized  functions,  and  therefore  employment 

ay 

opportunities,  are  pre-empted  fee-  Toronto. 

The  importance  of  the  tourism  industry  to  the  region  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  component  of  the  service  sector 
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is  hotels,  restaurants  and  taverns.  Also,  in  the  main  tourist  areas 
of  the  region,  particularly  Haliburton,  trade  and  services  receipts 
are  much  more  significant  than  their  local  populations  would  justify. 


Wholesaling  and  retailing  are  being  consolidated  into  larger 
operating  units  with  the  introduction  of  new  marketing  techniques. 

The  result  is  fewer  establishments  supplying  an  increased  demand 
with  little  effect  on  employment. 

Toronto,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Kingston,  will  continue  to 
dominate  in  certain  aspects  of  the  trade  and  service  industry  in  the 
region,  while  activities  within  the  region  will  continue  to  gravitate 
towards  the  major  centres.  As  the  population  of  the  region  expands 
so  will  trade  and  services.  And  as  population  thresholds  are  reached 
new  functions  will  be  introduced.  With  the  development  of  the  tourist 
industry,  those  activities  serving  it  will  also  increase. 

Public  Administration  and  Defence 


In  most  counties  this  industry  accounts  for  between  3  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  dispersed  among  a  wide  variety  of 
municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  offices.  However,  it  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Hastings  where  4,000  people  are  employed  at  CFB  Trenton. 

The  presence  of  the  Base  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  surrounding  area  and  particularly  of  Trenton. 


C.'K’oo  r1 

Employment  in  the  Public  Administration  and  Defence 
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is  likely  to  remain  stable.  Increases  in  civilian  government  services 
will  compensate  for  the  recent  closure  of  Camp  Picton  and  C  F.B. 
Cobourg.  Personnel  numbers  at  C.F.B.  Trenton  are  expected  to  remain 
stable . 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  REGIONAL  STRUCTURE 

Any  regional  planning  operation  is  faced  with  certain 
constraints  or  given  conditions.  Among  these  are  the  region's 
resource  endowment,  its  people  and  its  economic  structure.  These 
have  already  been  examined.  The  remaining  area  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  the  regional  structure  -  its  transportation  network,  its 
hierarchy  of  urban  centres  and  the  services  they  provide  and  its 
governmental  organization.  All  of  these  networks  provide  a  given 
framework  which  will,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  pattern  of 
future  development  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  NETWORK 

Transportation  and  land  use  have  a  reciprocal  relation¬ 
ship.  The  transportation  system  in  large  measure,  determines  the 
various  land  uses  of  a  region.  Those  uses,  on  the  other  hand,  place 
demands  upon  the  transportation  system. 

The  Lake  Ontario  Region  lies  astride  the  two  major  east- 
west  corridors  which  link  Toronto  with  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  In 
the  Lakeshore  Corridor,  Highway  2,  the  MacDonald  Cartier  Freeway, 
Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail  services,  and  Great 
Lakes  shipping  provide  good  access  and  incentives  for  development. 
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Further  north.  Highway  7  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail  services  form 
a  corridor  linking  Toronto  with  Ottawa  via  Peterborough  and  Lindsay. 

North  of  this  corridor,  on  the  Shield,  the  system  is  much 
less  well  developed  --a  result  of  low  density  population  and  land 
uses.  The  system,  particularly  road  transport,  is  best  developed 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  indicating  their  close  integration 
with  the  Tor onto -Centred  Region. 

Road  Transportation 

The  mobility  provided  by  a  good  highway  system  leads 
to  a  spatial  reorganization  of  economic  activity.  The  decline 
of  the  smaller  urban  service  centres  and  the  corresponding  expansion 
of  certain  strategically  located  larger  centres  is  a  function  of 
the  increased  mobility  of  the  individual  consumer.  Similarly, 
the  increased  capacity  and  efficiency  of  trucking  allows  manufac¬ 
turing  activities  an  ever  increasing  choice  of  location.  The 
result  is  a  concentration  of  development  at  key  points  in  the 
transportation  system  at  ever  increasing  intervals. 

The  MacDonald -Cartier  Freeway  and  Highway  7  are  the  two 
major  road  links  through  the  region,  with  Highway  2  carrying  local 
traffic.  Highways  35,  37,  62,  61  and  115  provide  the  main  north- 


south  links. 
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The  demand  for  good  roads  continues  to  increase  dramatically 
reflecting  an  ever  growing  number  of  automobiles,  particularly 
passenger  cars.  The  use  of  the  region's  roads  varies  with  location, 
level  of  service  provided,  and  the  season.  For  instance,  volumes 
are  highest  near  Toronto  on  Hwy.  401  on  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon. 
Seasonality  is,  in  fact, .much  greater /in  the  vacation  areas  of 
the  region,  especially  on  the  Shield  than  on  major  routes  such  as 
401,  2,  or  7.  With  the  increase  in  winterized  cottages  and  the 
growth  of  winter  sports,  the  average  annual  traffic  flow  is  likely 
to  increase  substantially  in  future  years. 

With  improvements  in  the  highway  system,  truck  transport 
is  becoming  increasingly  competitive  as  a  means  of  handling  freight. 
Rapid  services  link  all  centres  in  the  region  with  centres  in 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  U.S.  Most  of  the  region  is,  in  fact,  within 
two  hours  of  Toronto.  Major  trucking  firms  have  terminals  and 
79  firms  have  their  head  offices  in  the  region. 

The  Lake  Ontario  Region  is  served  by  regular  inter-city 
bus  services,  providing  access  to  most  parts  of  the  region.  Three 
major  companies  have  regular  and  express  services  linking  major 
centres  in  the  region  with  such  other  centres  as  Toronto,  Orillia, 
North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Pembroke,  Smith  Falls  and  Montreal. 
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Rail 


The  Lake  Ontario  Region  is  served  by  a  network  of  railways 
operated  by  Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  Regular 
and  express  passenger  service  is  provided  to  all  major  centres  in 
the  region  except  Lindsay. 

Both  companies  provide  east -west  freight  servies  in  the 
region,  mainly  in  the  lakeshore  portion.  CNR  also  links  Picton, 
Bancroft  and  Haliburton  to  their  major  freight  runs.  All  of  the 
larger  centres  have  freight  terminals  or  piggyback  facilities 
equipped  to  handle  container  traffic. 

Air 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  small  airstrips  in  the 
region  it  has  no  major  commercial  airport  with  extensive  navigational 
aid  and  terminal  facilities  or  with  a  runway  over  6,000  feet  (the 
minimum  necessary  for  jet  landing) .  The  military  airfield  of  the 
Canadian  Forces  at  Trenton  is  the  only  one  with  extensive  terminal 
facilities  and  servicing. 

Water 

Water  transportation  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  movement  of  bulk  commodities  over  long  hauls.  There 
are  a  number  of  ports  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  which 


. 
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Picton,  Colborne,  Cobourg,  Belleville  and  Trenton  are  significant. 
They  handle  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  region. 
Bothe  foreign  and  coastwide  trade  are  conducted  in  most  of  these 
ports . 


THE  URBAN  SYSTEM 

Although  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  is  still  relatively 
rural  in  character,  there  has  been  a  continuing  trend  towards 
urbanization.  This  trend  will  continue  as  more  economic  activities 
and  social  services  require  an  urban  environment.  The  potential 
of  the  major  centres  in  the  region  will  therefore  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  potential  of  the  region  itself.  Since  the  urban 
centres  will  be  providing  the  employment  opportunities,  the  majority 
of  the  goods  and  services  and  the  social  facilities  to  a  large 
rural  hinterland,  their  location  within  the  region  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  Urban  Hierarchy 

There  is  a  regular  relationship  between  the  size  of  an 
urban  centre,  the  size  of  its  hinterland  and  the  number  of  functions 
it  performs.  In  addition  to  population  size,  the  location  of  a  centre 
may  also  determine  its  level  in  the  hierarchy.  For  instance,  rela¬ 
tively  large  centres,  in  close  proximity  to  a  major  urban  centre 
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will  perform  a  lower  functional  role  than  a  smaller  isolated  centre. 


Regional  Centres  Within  the  region,  the  cities  of  Peterborough 
and  Belleville  can  be  called  regional  centres.  Due  to  their  population 
size,  the  diversity  of  their  manufacturing  sectors,  their  range 
of  retail  and  service  facilities,  and  their  educational,  health 
and  cultural  amenities  they  exert  a  considerable  influence  throughout 
the  region.  Peterborough,  with  a  population  of  almost  60,000,  is 
the  largest  centre  and  its  sphere  of  influence  extends  throughout 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  region.  Belleville  has 
a  population  of  some  35,000  and  is  the  major  centre  for  the  en¬ 
tire  southeastern  portion  of  the  region. 

Sub-Regional  Centres  These  centres  are  major  manufacturing, 
trade  and  service  centres  for  a  large  hinterland  but  their  influ¬ 
ence  does  not  extend  into  the  region  as  a  whole.  Cobourg, 

Lindsay,  Napanee,  Picton  and  Port  Hope  have  relatively  large  pop¬ 
ulations  and  are  the  dominant  centres  in  their  surrounding  areas. 

f 

^Bowmanville  and  Trenton  still  tend  to  perform  the  role  of  dormitory 
towns  for  Oshawa  and  Belleville  respectively.)  The  same  is  probably 
true,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Napanee ' s  relation  to  Kingston.  There 
is  also  considerable  overlap  between  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope. 

Haliburton  has  a  small  population,  but  it  is  considered  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  sub-regional  centre  in  that  it  is  the  major  service 
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centre  for  the  rural  residents  of  Haliburton  County  and  an  important 
town  for  tourists  to  the  region. 

Full  Convenience  Centres  These  centres  offer  a  wide  range  of  basic 
retail  and  service  facilities,  a  limited  range  of  manufacturing 
employment  and  some  social  services  to  the  populationsof  their 
surrounding  area.  Bancroft,  Bobcaygeon,  Campbellford ,  Fenelon 
Falls,  Lakefield,  Minden,  Stirling  and  Tweed  are  considered  to  be 
full  convenience  centres.  Due  to  its  isolated  location,  Bancroft 
assumes  some  of  the  functions  of  a  sub-regional  centre. 

Minimum  Convenience  Centres  Brighton,  Colborne,  Deseronto, 
Frankford,  Hastings,  Havelock,  Madoc,  Marmora,  Millbrook, 

Newcastle,  Norwood,  Omemee  and  Wellington  provide  all  the  neces¬ 
sities  for  day-to-day  living  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  restricted 
hinterland . 

Under  20,000  people  in  the  region  do  not  live  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  either  a  regional  or  sub-regional  centre. 
If  Bancroft,  and  if  Oshawa,  Orillia  and  Kingston  just  outside 
the  region,  are  taken  into  account,  only  some  4,500  people  (those 
in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion)  face  the  problem  of  access 
to  a  sizeable  urban  centre. 

The  Urban  Network 


As  might  be  expected,  the  urban  network  in  the  region 
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closely  follows  the  two  major  east-west  road  links  -  Highways  2 
and  401,  and  Highway  7.  Only  a  few  centres  of  any  importance  are 
located  away  from  these  two  corridors. 

Centres  in  the  Lakeshore  Corridor  The  regional  centre  of 

Belleville,  the  sub-regional  centres  of  Bowmanville , 

(JC  t 

Cobourg,j Trenton  and  Napanee  and  the  convenience  centres  of 
Newcastle,  Colborne,  Brighton  and  Deseronto  all  lie  along  the 
Lakeshore  Corridor. 

Apart  from  excellent  road  communications,  they  are  all 
served  by  CN  and  CP  rail  and  there  are  port  facilities  at  Port 
Hope,  Cobourg,  Trenton  and  Belleville.  The  larger  centres  have 
diversified  economies,  providing  employment  opportunities  in  both 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  sectors.  They  are  well  provided  with 
educational,  health  and  cultural  facilities  and  have  a  well  developed 
infrastructure  although,  in  most  cases,  expansions  or  improvements 
are  required  in  the  water  and  sewage  systems.  The  smaller  centres 
provide  the  more  basic  necessities  to  their  local  populations.  In 
view  of  their  proximity  to  the  larger  centres,  which  have  the 
greater  potential  for  growth,  their  functional  roles  are  unlikely 
to  change. 

Centres  in  the  Highway  7  Corridor  Peterborough  is  the  major 
centre  along  this  corridor,  with  Lindsay  to  the  west.  The  convenience 
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centres  of  Omemee,  Norwood,  Havelock,  Marmora  and  Madoc  are  situated 
along  Highway  7.  Again,  Peterborough  and  Lindsay  have  balanced 
economies,  a  wider  range  of  social  services  and  a  better  infra¬ 
structure.  Trent  University,  at  Peterborough,  is  indicative  of 
the  importance  of  this  centre's  role  in  the  region.  The  small 
centres  tend  to  specialize  in  one  economic  activity  and  their 
potential  for  further  growth  is  limited. 

Other  Lowland  Centres  In  Prince  Edward  County,  Picton  is  the 
major  centre.  Although  it  has  a  diversified  economy,  its  relatively 
isolated  position  has  caused  problems  in  attracting  economic 
development.  The  convenience  centre  of  Wellington  is  the  only 
other  service  centre  in  this  agricultural  county. 

Between  the  two  urban  corridors,  the  convenience  centres 
of  Millbrook,  Hastings,  Campbellford ,  Stirling,  Frankford  and 
Tweed  provide  a  limited  range  of  manufacturing  opportunities  but 
are  mainly  concerned  with  supplying  goods  and  services  to  their 
agricultural  hinterland  and  to  recreationists. 

Centres  on  the  Canadian  Shield  Fenel-on  Falls-, -Bobcaygeon  and 
Lakefield-  in— the  Kawsrblia  Lakes  and  Haliburton,  Minden  and  Bancroft 
to  the  north,  are  the  only  centres  of  any  size  in  the  Shield 
portion  of  the  region.  Although  they  have  small  manufacturing 
sectors,  and  there  are  uranium  deposits  in  the  Bancroft  area,  all 
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of  these  centres  at  present  rely  largely  on  the  tourist  industry. 

The  Urban  System  and  Regional  Potential 

The  lowland  portion  of  the  region,  south  of  and  including 
the  Highway  7  corridor,  has  a  well  developed  urban  hierarchy.  In 
addition,  the  location  of  the  regional  and  sub-regional  centres 
is  conducive  to  social  and  economic  development  to  the  advantage 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Within  this  portion  of  the  region,  Lindsay,  Peterborough, 
Port  Hope/Cobourg  and  Belleville/Trenton  can  anticipate  steady 
growth.  Bowmanville  will  continue  to  benefit  from  the  expansion 
of  Oshawa  while  Napanee  will  participate  in  Kingston's  growth. 

These  centres  will,  therefore,  provide  the  employment  opportunities, 
the  social  amenities  and  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  services  for 
the  populations  of  Durham,  Northumberland  and  Prince  Edward  Counties 
and  for  the  southern  portions  of  Victoria,  Peterborough,  Hastings 
and  Lennox  and  Addington  Counties.  To  a  limited  degree,  the 
influence  of  Peterborough,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Lindsay,  will 
extend  north  into  the  Shield  area. 

The  Shield  portion  of  the  region  does  not  have  a  well 
developed  urban  system.  There  are  only  six  centres  of  any  importance 
in  the  area,  and  the  population  in  each  is  not  greater  than  2,000. 
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Although  they  provide  the  basic  retail  and  service  facilities, 
they  have  limited  employment  opportunities,  education  facilities 
are  not  provided  beyond  the  secondary  level  and  there  are  no 
public  hospitals.  The  situation  is  most  acute  for  the  residents 
of  the  northeastern  townships  of  Hastings  County  and  the  northern 
townships  of  Lennox  and  Addington  County.  With  the  growth  and 
sophistication  of  the  tourist  industry  and  considerable  capital 
investment,  these  centres  in  the  long-run,  should  develop  more 
viable  economic  bases,  allowing  the  provision  of  a  better  range 
of  necessary  social  services. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  municipal  organization  of  a  region  is  of  major 
importance  in  planning  for  its  future  growth  and  development. 

To  a  great  extent,  much  of  the  legislation  for  implementation  must 
come  from  the  municipalities  themselves. 

Municipal  Organization 

The  Lake  Ontario  Region  consists  of  seven  Counties  and 
one  provisional  County  (Haliburton) .  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Counties  have  been  further  amalgamated  for  administrative  purposes 
to  form  the  United  Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 


The  counties  are  divided  into  townships  of  which  there  are 
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111.  For  administrative  purposes  this  number  has  been  reduced  to 
83  by  the  creation  of  12  Composite  Townships.  Each  Composite  Town¬ 
ship  encompasses  from  2  to  9  of  the  smaller  township  units. 

Separate  from  the  townships  in  which  they  are  located 
are  the  region's  cities,  towns  and  villages.  There  are  two  cities, 
Belleville  and  Peterborough;  8  towns  and  24  villages.  In  addition 
there  are  the  Separated  Town  of  Trenton  (which  is  separate  from 
Hastings  County)  and  the  Improvement  District  of  Bicroft. 

Municipal  Government 

The  local  municipalities  are  governed  by  a  variety  of 
council  structures  of  varying  sizes.  The  councils  are  presided 
over  by  mayors  and/or  reeves  and  deputy -r eeves .  The  County  Council 
is  comprised  of  the  Heads  of  Council  of  its  constituent  municipali¬ 
ties.  The  improvement  district  is  governed  by  a  3  man  board  headed 
by  a  Chairman. 

There  are  some  119  separate  municipal  councils  in  the 
Lake  Ontario  Region.  If  one  takes  6  people  as  an  average  size 
for  the  councils  of  these  units  it  can  be  estimated  that  there 
are  some  714  councillors  in  the  region.  In  terms  of  representation 
this  means  that  there  is  one  councillor  for  every  497  persons. 


In  addition  to  the  councils  there  are  a  number  of  special 
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purpose  boards.  Such  boards  are  extensions  of  municipal 
governments.  They  are  set  up  to  fulfil  a  wide  variety  of  special 
functions,  such  as  education,  industrial  development,  health, 
hospitals,  welfare,  parks  and  recreation,  and  planning.  These 
boards  may  be  elected  (such  as  education)  or  they  may  be 
appointed  from  within  and/or  outside  council  (such  as  planning) . 


The  functions  of  municipal  governments  are  funded  from 
two  major  sources,  provincial  government  grants  and  the  tax  on 
real  property.  Because  a  large  portion  of  the  municipalities' 
financial  resources  come  from  the  latter  source,  it  is  considered 
necessary  for  most  of  them  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  residential  to 
industrial  assessment  of  60/40.  This  is  because  industrial  L 

assessment  is  higher  and  costs  (particularly  education)  for 
factories  are  lower.  Generally  tax  on  industrial  real  property 
subsidizes  the  servicing  (both  hard  and  soft)  of  residential  land. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  every  municipality 
vies  with  all  others  to  attract  industry  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  logic  of  so  doing. 


Municipal  Planning 

Planning  control  can  be  achieved  under  present  Ontario 
legislation  through  two  channels  --  the  official  plan  and  the 
zoning  by-law.  The  most  effective  method  of  control  is  the 
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adoption  of  the  official  plan  implemented  by  a  zoning  by-law 
which  specifies  actual  land  use  areas  and  standards  to  be 
applied  to  them.  The  zoning  by-law  is  the  plan's  chief  imple¬ 
menting  agent.  Other  less  effective  controls  are  the  adoption 
of  either  the  official  plan  or  the  area  -  specific  zoning  by-law 
singly  or,  less  effective  still,  the  adoption  of  a  more  general 
form  of  zoning  by-law  whereby  only  standards  are  set  and  are 
not  tied  to  specific  land  areas.  Of  the  119  separate  municipal 
units  in  the  region  only  11  have  the  first  form  of  control.  A 
further  11  have  adopted  either  an  official  plan  or  area-specific 
zoning  by-law.  Seventeen  municipalities,  all  townships,  have 
the  more  general  zoning  by-law.  This  leaves  some  80  of  the 
region's  119  municipal  units  without  any  form  of  complete 
planning  control!  Such  a  situation  is  in  no  way  adequate  to 
meet  the  development  problems  which  beset  the  region  now  and  which 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  situation,  however,  is  showing  signs  of  improving. 
Fifty-seven  of  the  119  municipal  units  have  been  designated  as 
planning  areas  or  parts  of  Joint  Planning  Areas  under  the  Planning 
Act.  This  means  that  they  can  proceed  with  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  official  plans.  In  some  cases  this  is  encouraging; 
in  others  it  is  not,  for  several  municipalities  have  been 
designated  as  planning  areas  for  some  time  and  obviously  have 
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no  intention  of  going  forward  with  the  process. 

There  are  12  joint  planning  boards  in  the  region. 

These  bodies  represent  groupings  of  municipalities  with  some 
common  planning  interest.  In  each,  one  of  the  member  munici¬ 
palities  is  called  the  Designated  Municipality  and  is  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  as  a  legal  document.  The  Joint 
Planning  Boards  are  important  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  because 
they  represent,  with  the  Regional  Development  Council,  the  only 
attempts  at  intercommunity  cooperation.  Of  the  12  Joint  Planning 
Boards  the  Hastings  County,  Central  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  County, 
Peterborough  and  Suburban  and  Quinte  are  particularly  noteworthy 
for  the  diverse  numbers  of  municipalities  they  embrace. 


- 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 


An  essential  part  of  any  planning  process  is  a  careful 
examination  of  the  way  things  are  likely  to  be  over  the  planning 
period.;  There  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  solve  today's  problems 
if  they  are,  in  fact,  not  likely  to  be  the  significant  problems 
by  the  time  the  solutions  are  found.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  trying  to  say  something  by  way  of  prediction  and  prophecy. 
This  is  difficult  at  any  time  and  especially  when  one  is  dealing 
with  something  as  diverse  and  complex  as  the  society  of  an  economic 
region. 

There  is,  however,  some  degree  of  consensus  about  the 
way  certain  aspects  of  North  American  society  are  likely  to  develop; 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  some  statements  about  the  future  and 
how  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  will  be  affected  over  the  next  thirty 
years . 


One  of  the  first  things  that  can  be  said  with  some  surety 
of  North  American  society  generally  is  that  total  production  will 
continue  to  increase,  stimulated  by  continuing  improvements  in 
technology  -Qln  the  capital  inputs  to  production.)  This  will  lead 
to  greater  material  wealth  for  the  society  as  a  whole.  In  terms 
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of  dollars  it  is  expected  that  this  will  mean  an  average  family 
income  of  some  three  times  (in  present-day  dollars)  the  current 
level,  by  the  year  2001. 

Technological  improvements  will,  over  the  next  30  years, 
be  increasingly  concentrated  in  the  primary  and  secondary  sectors 
of  the  economy.  At  the  same  time  the  increased  complexity  of  life 
means  that  more  and  more  people  will  be  employed  in  controlling  it 
and  in  doing  things  for  others.  There  will  be  a  continuing  shift 
in  employment  from  the  primary  and  secondary  sectors  to  the  ter¬ 
tiary  sector  of  the  economy.  Therefore,  those  areas  which  can 
attract  tertiary  industries,  will  experience  the  greatest  growth. 

tn  fLe  ■{  hv  <1^7' 

Not  only  will  production  shift  into  the  tertiary  sector, 
but  improved  technology  will  mean  that  men  will  have  less  work  to 
do.  This  lack  of  work  can  be  accommodated  by  society  in  two  ways, 
first  by  accepting  a  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  economy 
and  second,  by  redistributing  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  through 
shorter  work  weeks  and  longer  vacations.  The  latter  is  the  only 
really  acceptable  alternative.  If  the  necessary  adjustments  can 
be  accomplished  it  will  mean  vastly  increased  amounts  of  leisure 
time  for  most  segments  of  society.  One  of  the  major  challenges 
which  many  observers  see  facing  society  is  in  equipping  its  members 


to  make  the  best  use  of  this  leisure  time. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  future  society  in  North  America  is 
that  it  will  be  more  mobile  than  it  is  today.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  trend  of  the  last  60  or  70  years  toward  increasing 
mobility  will  continue.  At  the  same  time  communications  will 
become  increasingly  sophisticated  to  the  point  of  decreasing  the 
need  for  movement  to  carry  out  many  economic  functions. 

A  number  of  these  trends  --  ease  of  mobility,  mechanized 

and  specialized  production,  increased  importance  of  services  -- 

\ 

merge  to  reinforce  the  trend  toward  urbanization  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  The  depopulation  of  rural  areas  and  growth  of  large 
cities  will  continue.  But  such  trends  as  ease  of  movement  and 
communication  will  probably  yield  a  much  different  city  from  the 
one  we  have  known.  It  will  probably  be  characterized  -  if  the  trends 
are  left  unchecked  -  by  continuing  large-scale  suburban  sprawl 
which  will  link  cities.  The  result  will  be  a  large  urbanized  area 
little  recognized  as  a  single  city. 

These  then  are  some  notions  on  the  future  of  North 
American  society  generally.  How  do  they  apply  to  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region  specifically? 

The  population  of  the  rural  parts  of  the  region  will 
continue  to  decline  as  will  that  of  most  of  the  small  towns.  The 
larger  centres,  particularly  Belleville  and  Peterborough,  on  the 
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other  hand,  can  be  expected  to  absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  region's 
population  growth.  Toronto  will  also  continue  to  exert  a  strong 
force  in  the  region  and  can  be  expected  to  draw  such  communities 
as  Bowman-vil4e ,  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg  firmly  into  its  growth  orbit. 

A  similar  but  much  smaller  influence  will  be  exerted  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  region  by  Kingston. 

Because  of  its  location,  rural  nature  and  high  natural 
capabilities,  the  region  is  well  suited  to  filling  part  of  the  vast 
recreation  demand  which  we  see  developing.  The  whole  shield  portion 
of  the  region  as  well  as  the  Kawarthas,  the  Trent  Waterway  and 
Prince  Edward  County  can  be  expected  to  experience  heavy  recreation 
demands . 

The  changes  in  the  economy  which  technological  advances 
will  induce  will  be  felt  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region.  Much  of  the 
economy  of  the  region  is  based  on  traditional  primary  and  secondary 
activities.  The  tertiary  activity,  other  than  tourism,  which  exists 
is  largely  to  support  the  other  sectors  and  their  employees.  The 
decreasing  future ) importance  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary 

i 

sectors  will  lead  to  a  declining  regional  economy  (if  not  in  absolute, 
at  least  in  relative  terms).  Further,  this  line  of  reasoning 
calls  to  question  the  whole  notion  of  seeking  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of ^manufacturing  industry.  It  is  conceivable  over  the  next 


. 
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30  years  that  a  community  which  is  heavily  reliant  on  manufacturing 
will  experience  the  same  pressures  as  the  agriculturally  based 
community  does  today  -  declining  employment,  low  income,  and  out 
migration.  In  light  of  this  it  would  appear  to  be  a  better  policy 
for  the  communities  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  to  encourage  the 
development  of  tertiary  industries  -  since  they  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  grow  and  provide  employment  opportunities  in  the  future. 

The  future  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  can  be  sketched 
more  specifically  in  terms  of  future  populations.  The  Economic 
Analysis  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics  has 
prepared  population  projections  for  the  province's  ten  development 
regions.  They  estimate  a  population  for  the  Lake  Ontario  Region 
of  503,827  by  the  year  2001.  This  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
fertility  rate  which  declines  by  57o  per  annum  from  the  1966  level 
through  1971  and  remains  constant  after  that  to  2001.  It  also 
assumes  an  in-migration  to  the  province  of  70,000  persons  per  year. 

The  anticipated  503,827  persons  in  2001  is  an  increase 
of  some  152,924  persons  over  the  1966  population.  It  now  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  where  this  extra  population  will  likely 
be  accommodated.  The  above  discussions  help  in  this  exercise. 
Because  of  the  strong  urbanizing  pressures  it  is  felt  that  some 
907,  of  the  region's  population  increase  will  concentrate  in  4 


urban  or  urbanizing  areas  -  what  are  called  here  "allocation  zones." 


POPULATION  ALLOCATION,  TAKE  ONTARIO  REGION,  2001. 
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On  this  basis,  then,  we  can  expect  "Peterborough-Lindsay"  to  have 
a  2001  population  of  about  120,000.  "Belleville-Trenton"  will 
be  about  105,000.  They  will,  therefore,  maintain  their  present 
importance  relative  to  the  whole  regional  population.  "Bowmanville- 
Port  Hope-Cobour g"  is  likely  to  increase  its  share  of  the  regional 
total  from  157,  to  217,  with  a  population  of  108,000  as  the  suburban¬ 
izing  influence  of  Toronto  moves  east  through  Whitby  and  Oshawa. 
"Southeastern  Lennox  and  Addington"  is  in  a  similar  situation; 
it  will  experience  a  good  deal  of  development  in  the  next  30  years 
as  Kingston  expands  to  the  west,  and  as  growth  occurs  in  the  Bath 
area,  adjacent  to  the  new  Ontario  Hydro  Generating  Station. 

The  remaining  10  per  cent  of  the  1966-2001  population 
growth  will  be  absorbed  by  some  communities  outside  these  allocation 
zones.  A  large  proportion  of  this,  perhaps  as  much  as  5  per  cent, 
will  be  in  the  vacation  lands  of  Haliburton  and  the  Kawarthas  as 
more  and  more  people  make  permanent  homes  in  these  areas.  This 
pattern  will  be  made  possible  by  the  increased  amount  of  leisure 
time  -  more  people  will  choose  to  live  close  to  play  and  commute 
to  work  on  a  daily  or  weekly  cycle. 

It  must  be  reiterated  that  these  projections  are  the 
result  of  trends  which  have  been  developing  or  will  likely  develop 
in  the  region  in  the  next  30  years,  in  the  absence  of  large-scale 
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government  intervention.  The  adoption  and  implementation 
of  the  Toronto-Centred  Region  Concept  could  affect  these 
expectations.  These  predictions  also,  of  course,  disregard 
the  possibility  of  strong  governmental  action  as  a  result  of 
Design  for  Development:  The  Lake  Ontario  Region.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  begin  to  examine  the  nature  of  such 
action  in  light  of  the  region's  past,  present,  and  likely 
future. 


j 
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PRESENT  AND  LONG  RANGE  PROBLEMS 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS 


This  report  began,  by  outlining  three  major  goals  for 
the  future  development  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  -  the  provision 
of  a  better  life  for  every  resident  of  the  region,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  economic  potential  and  the  conservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  environment.  There  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
face  the  region  in  its  achievement  of  these  goals. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Urban/Rural  Disparities 

A  number  of  socio-economic  problems  in  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region  reflect  the  dichotomy  between  the  Lakeshore  and  Shield 
areas.  While  the  more  urbanized  counties  are  on  a  par  with  the 
province,  in  terms  of  income,  social  facilities  and  employment 
opportunities,  the  Shield  area,  and  also  the  rural  Prince  Edward 
County,  are  losing  population  because  they  have  been  unable  to 
attract  economic  development.  In  addition,  incomes  in  these  two 
areas  are  well  below  the  provincial  average.  Due  to  their  small 
population  and  their  rural  nature,  there  is  a  narrower  range  of 
social  facilities  -  education  is  not  provided  beyond  the  secondary 
level,  there  are  fewer  doctors  and  dentists  and,  in  the  Shield, 
there  is  no  public  hospital.  These  problems  are  most  severe  on 
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the  Shield,  where  there  are  considerable  distances  to  travel  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  larger  urban  centres.  Prince  Edward 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  is  within  easy  access  of  the  social 
services  in  Belleville  and  Trenton. 


The  Urban  System 


This^ dichotomy \ between  Lakeshore  and  Shield  is  reflected 
in  the  urban  system  of  the  region.  Future  years  will  see  an 
increasing  concentration  of  social  services,  economic  development 
and  cultural  amenities  within  an  urban  environment.  The  Lakeshore 
has  a  well  defined  urban(Jiierarchy) which  can  be  developed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  region.  The  Shield,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  major  urban  centre  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
either  social  facilities  or  employment  opportunities.  Consider¬ 
able  investment  in  the { inf rastructure  )of  the  northern  centres  will 
be  required  to  ensure  the  socio-economic  well-being  of  the  Shield 
residents  will  attain  an  acceptable  level. 


Adjustment  of  the  Agricultural  Sector 

The  region  is  still  in  a  transition  period  from  a 
basically  agricultural  economy  to  a  more  sophisticated  one,  based 
on  secondary  and  tertiary  activities.  Throughout  the  rural  areas 
of  the  region  this  transition  has  led  to  considerable  adjustment 
problems  for  the  farming  community.  Very  few  of  the  farms  provide 
a  viable  income  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  even  greater 
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problems  in  retraining  and  reorienting  the  farmers  to  an  urban 
environment.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  fact  that  the 
decline  in  agriculture  has  been  greatest  in  Haliburton  and  in 
the  northern  portions  of  Hastings  and  Lennox  and  Addington  counties 
is  to  be  commended  -  since  all  farming  in  these  parts  is  marginal. 
However,  these  are  the  areas  which  already  face  the  bulk  of  the 
socio-economic  problems  and  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  sector 
merely  aggravates  them. 


Although  a  less  acute  problem,  there  is  a  need  for  a 


regional  hospital.  The  distribution  of  doctors  and  dentists  in 
the  region,  plus  the  District  Health  Units  ensures  that  all 
people  in  the  region  have  relatively  easy  access  to  basic  health 
services.  All  of  the  larger  centres  have  hospitals  but  there  is 
no  regional  hospital  providing  a  full  range  of  treatment.  In 
view  of  the  proximity  of  the  regional  hospitals  at  Oshawa  and 
Kingston,  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  region,  there  is  a 
case  for  upgrading  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Peterborough  to  provide 
the  necessary  additional  treatment  services. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEMS 


In  general,  the  economy  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  lacks 


the  diversity  necessary  for  self-sustaining  growth.  A  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  labour  force  is  still  involved  in  agri- 
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culture,  which  is  declining  as  an  employer.  In  the  Shield  areas, 
forestry  is  a  major  industry  but  again,  one  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  capital  intensive.  Manufacturing  tends  to  be 
specialized  and  is  becoming  more  capital  intensive.  While 
additional  manufacturing  industries  will  increase  gross  regional 
product,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  greatly  increase  employ¬ 
ment.  The  fast-growth  tertiary  industries  are  not  well  represented 
in  the  region,  even  in  the  urban  centres.  Tourism,  while  it  has 
unquestionable  potential,  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where 
it  generates  substantial  income  and  employment  opportunities. 

These  problems,  however,  are  not  insurmountable  and  with  rational 
programs  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  region  will  achieve 
its  economic  potential. 

Agriculture 


There  is  a  considerable  need  to  rationalize  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector.  The  situation  is  improving  with  farm  abandonment 
and  consolidation  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial 
farms  with  a  value  of  production  greater  than  $10,000  per  annum. 

This  trend  should  be  encouraged,  so  that  farming  can  be  phased 
out  in  marginal  areas  and  intensified  in  the  better  quality  agri¬ 
cultural  districts.  There  is  a  distinct  problem  in  Prince  Edward  t 
County  where  the  decline  of  local  canning  operations  has  greatly  V 
affected  the  fruit  and  vegetable  production. 


Qt 
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Forestry 

The  small  proportion  of  the  annual  allowable  cut  which 
is  utilized  indicates  the  lack  of  a  major  market  within  or  in 
close  proximity  to,  the  region.  There  are  problems  of  capital 
investment  for  the  small  sawmill  operator,  while  at  the  same  time, 
large  concerns  are  unable  to  obtain  licences  for  cutting  over  wide 
areas.  This  points  to  a  need  for  the  integration  of  all  sectors 
of  the  logging  and  wood  using  industries. 

Manufacturing 

The  region's  manufacturing  sector  has  grown  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  province's  in  recent  years.  Although  there  are  a 
few  larger  industrial  centres,  much  of  this  sector  is  concentrated 
in  small  towns,  scattered  throughout  the  region.  There  is  a 
distinct  lack  of  diversification  in  three  of  the  counties  -  wood 
industries  in  Haliburton,  food  and  beverages  in  Prince  Edward  and 
chemicals  in  Lennox  and  Addington.  This  leads  to  an  unstable 
sector,  unable  to  cope  with  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  economy, 
advancing  technology  and  changing  consumer  tastes.  Many  areas  of 
the  region  lack  a  skilled  labour  pool,  and  face  competition  from 
large  firms  in  adjacent  regions.  There  is  a  lack  of  inter-industry 
linkages  within  the  region  -  Toronto  and  Montreal  remain  major 
suppliers  and  markets.  The  problem  of  access  has  been  noted  - 
only  the  southern  lakeshore  centres  have  freeway  facilities  and 
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there  are  no  commercial  air  services. 

More  generally,  the  manufacturing  sector  faces  the 
problem  of  financing  growth.  Although  assistance  is  available 

through  the  Provincial  Equalization  of  Industrial  Opportunity 

lr»  £££/&.'»'}  ft  P 

Program,  the  Federal  Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion, 

l 

the  Industrial  Development  Bank  and  a  number  of  private  institutions, 
this  assistance  has  not  solved  all  the  problems.  The  E.I.O.  program 
is  currently  under  review  to  improve  its  effectiveness.  The  majority 
of  firms  utilizing  the  programs  have  been  capital  intensive,  thus 
the  employment  problem  has  not  been  greatly  alleviated.  They  have 
also  tended  to  be  branch  plants  of  larger  industrial  concerns, 
obtaining  their  supplies  and  distributing  their  products  in  areas 
outside  the  region,  therefore  not  encouraging  inter-industry  linkages 
within  the  region.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  these  programs  have 
induced  further  economic  growth. 

In  order  to  generate  a  viable  manufacturing  sector  in 
the  region,  the  concentration  of  manufacturing  industries  must  be 
encouraged.  In  a  select  number  of  centres,  a  skilled  labour  pool 
would  be  readily  available,  inter-industry  linkages  would  be 
achieved  with  relative  ease,  and  a  diversified  sector  would  be 
stable  in  the  face  of  change.  Such  concentration^  however . 
necessitates  a  change  in  the  assessment  tax  base.  Until  industry 

is  not  required  by  each  local  municipality  to  pay_  for  jt.s--aej-v-i-ces-^ _ 

concentrated  and  self-sufficient  manufacturing  sectors  are  not  likely 


to  occur.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  a  number 


of  centres  well  suited  to  manufacturing  activity,  there  is  a 


scarcity  of  serviced  industrial  land. 


Tourism 


The  development  of  the  region’s  tourist  industry  is 


hampered  initially  by  accessibility.  While  the  Macdonald  Cartier 
Freeway  puts  the  region  within  easy  access  of  large  populations 
it  has  not  made  its  full  impact  on  the  local  tourist  trade.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  motorists’  lack  of  awareness  of  the  recreation 
potential  adjacent  to  the  freeway.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
region  there  is  a  more  sparce  network  of  roads  and  no  rail  passenger 
service.  This  lack  of  access  seriously  limits  the  development  of 
the  tourist  industry,  particularly  for  the  winter  season. 


The  region's  tourist  industry  also  has  to  contend  with 


the  problem  of  seasonality.  Traditionally,  the  tourist  operator 
has  had  a  five  or  six  month  season,  concentrated  in  July  and 
August.  This  has  led  to  a  great  many  small  operators  whose  incomes 
generate  little  capital  for  expansion  or  improvement.  With  the 
increased  popularity  of  skiing  and  snowmobiling ,  some  of  these 
operations  have  opened  on  a  year-round  basis;  but  many,  once  located 
for  an  ideal  summer  activity,  are  not  well  suited  to  exploit  winter 
sports  -  particularly  skiing  with  its  exacting  slope  requirements. 


The  generally  poor  level  of  accommodation  facilities 


! 
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detracts  from  the  tourist  industry  in  the  region.  Establishments 
are  small  and  often  poorly  constructed,  they  do  not  generally 
provide  dining  facilities  nor  have  they  liquor  licences;  therefore 
they  do  not  meet  the  high  standards  which  the  North  American 
travelling  public  is  coming  to  expect.  Further,  such  establish¬ 
ments  do  not  generate  the  regional  income  which  larger,  more 
sophisticated  ones  do  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  promotion  of  winter  sports. 


The  reasons  for  this  small  scale  of  operations  were 
alluded  to  in  the  discussion  of  seasonality.  The  capital  invest¬ 
ment  required  for  the  type  of  tourist  development  needed  in  the 
region  is  beyond  the  scope  of  many  of  its  tourist  operators.  Some 
governmental  assistance  is  available  to  the  tourist  industry  -  a 
mortgage  loan  fund  established  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information  and  administered  by  the  Ontario  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion;  a  pollution  control  loan  program  administered  by  O.D.C.  in 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Environment ;  and  the 
Equalization  of  Industrial  Opportunity  Program  administered  by 
O.D.C-  These  programs,  however,  may  not  be  advertised  sufficiently 
well  as  to  ensure  that  all  tourist  operators  are  aware  of  their 

existence.  In  addition,  the  terms  of  reference  are  often  quite 
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narrow  and  the  amount  of  the  loans  are  rarely  large  enough  to 
encourage  large-scale  resort  developments. 
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Tertiary  Industries 

This  sector  has  experienced  a  relatively  slow  growth  in 
the  region,  despite  its  fast  growth  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

The  proximity  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Kingston,  has  made  the  region's  tertiary  industries  purely  local 
in  character.  This  is  particularly  true  of  wholesale  trade  and 
of  business  services.  With  the  decline  in  employment  in  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  sectors,  there  is  a  need  to  encourage  the 
development  of  tertiary  industries  in  the  region. 

Transportation 

The  need  for  increased  accessibility  has  been  cited. 
Peterborough  and  Lindsay  do  not  have  any  freeway  access  to  Toronto  - 
a  widening  of  Highway  7  to  a  fast,  four -lane  road  linking  these  two 
centres  with  both  Toronto  and  Ottawa  seems  necessary.  To  develop 
the  tourism  industry,  particularly  in  the  Shield  areas,  there  is 
a  need  for  an  extension  of  this  four -lane  highway  north  through  the 
Kawarthas  into  the  Haliburton  Highlands.  Most  other  improvements 
required  are  more  local;  there  is  considerable  congestion  along 
Highway  2  in  the  sections  approaching  the  major  centres  particularly 
around  Belleville  and  Trenton,  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  and  Bowmanville 
and  Oshawa. 

There  is  no  airport  in  the  region  providing  regular 
scheduled  passenger  and  freight  services.  The  manufacturers  in 


particular,  have  indicated  a  need  for  air  freight  facilities.  If 
the  new  airport  for  Toronto  is  not  located  to  the  east  of  Metro 
there  is  a  case  for  upgrading  one  of  the  existing  airports,  possibly 
Peterborough’s,  to  provide  regular  commercial  services. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


Although  environmental  problems  in  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region  are  not  as  severe  as  those  in  certain  other  parts  of  the 
province,  there  are  a  number  of  specific  areas  of  concern. 

Provincial  Government  programs  are  currently  attacking  the  pollu¬ 
tion  problem  on  a  broad  front  and  will  generally  improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  There  is,  however,  a  continuing  need  for 
concern  and  action  by  all  sectors  of  the  society  to  augment  these 
programs  and  guarantee  the  success  of  this  initiative. 


Municipal  Water  Supply 


Of  the  31  urban  centres  studied,  the  water  supply  system 

/o 

is  inadequate  in  Expansion  on  the  construction  of  new  facilities 

is  underway  in  10  centres  as  a  provincial  project  through  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission.  This  leaves  some  8  centres  or 
one  quarter  of  those  studied  with  inadequate  supply  facilities. 


/ 


Municipal  Waste  Disposal 


Sewage  disposal  facilities  are  inadequate  in  28  of  the 
31  centres  studied.  Projects  are  underway  in  17  of  the  centres 
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and  are  under  study  in  nine.  Service, therefore ,  is  being  upgraded 
but  will  not  be  satisfactory  in  all  centres  even  with  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Of  the  three  centres  with  satisfactory  systems  two  rely 
on  lagoons  and  sewerage  treatment  elsewhere  is  only  primary. 

Garbage  and  refuse  disposal  is  another  problem  facing 
the  region.  The  small  size  of  many  municipalities  means  that  they 
cannot  operate  proper  sanitary  land  fill  disposal  operations. 

There  is  , therefore ,  a  reliance  on  old  fashioned  dumps.  The  result 
is  visual  pollution  and  indirect  water  pollution  via  the  leeching 
of  bacteria  and  nutrients  into  the  ground  water  table. 

Water  Pollution 

A  significant  number  of  the  region's  water  bodies  are 
being  polluted  by  municipal  and  industrial  waste  and,  in  the  case 
of  tourist  areas,  by  cottages  and  boat  wastes.  The  worst  cases 
of  pollution  are  in  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the  Kawarthas. 

The  pollution  danger  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
Kawarthas.  Because  they  are  largely  based  on  depositional  material 
the  lake  beds  are  muddy  and  vegetative  growth  is  extensive.  The 
natural  rate  of  eutrophication  'is  high  and  is  easily  increased 
by  the  addition  of  nutrients  from  outside  the  system.  The  Kawarthas, 
therefore,  have  what  can  be  called  a  brittle  ecology  which  demands 


a  close  watch  and  careful  control. 


There  are  a  number  of  outcomes  of  water  pollution  which 
must  be  recognized.  There  is,  of  course,  the  basic  hazard  to 
health,  but  beyond  this  there  is  the  detraction  from  recreation 
areas  of  high  capability  such  as  the  sand  beaches  of  Prince 
Edward  County  and  the  waters  of  the  Kawarthas.  There  is  also  the 
very  fundamental  problem  of  upsetting  the  ecology  of  man's  habitat. 

Recreation  Mis-Use  and  Over -Use 

There  are  a  number  of  environmental  problems  which 
arise  with  specific  reference  to  the  recreation  environment. 

There  are  a  number  of  conflicts  which  arise  with  regard 
to  recreation  uses.  There  are  conflicts  between  types  of  water  use; 
for  instance,  between  fishing  and  water-skiing.  On  land  uncontrolled 
snowmobiling  leads  to  a  number  of  conflicts  of  use  creating  problems 
of  safety,  noise,  and  ecological  upset. 

In  addition  to  these  conflicts,  there  is  a  growing  over¬ 
use  of  recreation  resources.  Too  many  boats  on  many  lakes  create 
problems  of  safety,  reduced  enjoyment,  and  environmental  damage. 
Similarly  wild  life  stocks  are  overtaxed  by  hunters  and  fishermen. 

As  a  solution  to  such  problems  the  idea  of  recreation  capacities 
should  be  further  investigated  and  used  in  determining  a  recreation 
area's  level  of  use. 


Finally  the  problem  of  decreased  public  access  to  recreation 
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areas  arises.  The  increased  development  of  private  cottages 
means  that  the  possibility  of  public  access  to  the  region's 
prime  recreation  areas  --  its  lakes  --  is  continually  diminish¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile  the  need  for  such  access  continues  to  grow.  A 
further  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  development  that  is 
occuring  is  doing  so  in  most  areas  in  the  absence  of  good  planning 
controls . 

Conflicting  Land  Uses 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  land  uses  conflict. 
Decisions  must  be  made  as  to  which  uses  are  the  most  important  -- 
and  the  market  place  is  not  always  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
such  decisions.  Among  these  conflicts  are  the  following: 

1)  Urban  expansion  into  good  agricultural  land. 

2)  Forestry  in  prime  recreation  areas. 

3)  Industrial  development  in  scenic  and  recreation 
areas  --  along  the  Trent  River,  the  cement  and 
hydro  plants  along  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  proposed 
pulp  mill  in  Prince  Edward  County. 

4)  Superhighways  and  high  voltage  power  lines  through 
scenic  areas. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

Certain  issues  associated  with  administration  and 
government  structure  have  been  referred  to  already,  but  it  is  useful 
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to  consolidate  them  here  and  examine  them  as  a  whole  class  of 
problems  in  need  of  solution. 


The  primary  issue  is  that  there  are  far  too  many  small 
fragmented  local  municipalities  within  the  region  to  cope  effective¬ 
ly  with  present  problems.  They  do  not  and  cannot  have  the  financial 
resources  to  provide  the  services  which  are  now  required.  Sewage 
treatment,  water  supply  and  effective  planning  are  beyond  their 
scope.  The  result  is  that  many  services  which  more  effective 
local  governments  could  provide  are  now  having  to  be  provided  by 
the  province. 


The  proliferation  of  municipal  governments  has  led  to  a 
general  over -representation  of  much  of  the  region's  population.  ; 
The  ratio  of  one  councillor  for  every  497  persons  in  the  region 
has  already  been  mentioned.  By  way  of  comparison,  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  people  per  councillor  is  an  almost  unattainable  ideal 
ratio  in  most  metropolitan  areas.  Furthermore  this  level  of 
representation  is  not  applied  evenly  over  the  whole  region;  if  it 
were,  Belleville  would  require  a  council  of  some  68  people. 

Presently  the  council  of  Belleville  has  11  members  (3058  people 
per  councillor);  Sturgeon  Point,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  council 

\ 
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of  5,  or  5.6  persons  per  councillor! 

The  large  number  of  small  municipalities  also  hinders 
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effective  planning.  Because  of  improving  communications  and 
increasing  mobility,  problems  of  controlling  and  guiding  the 
growth  of  urban  centres  are  spread  over  wide  areas.  Development 
pressures  from  centres  such  as  Peterborough,  Belleville,  Port 
Hope  or  Cobourg  are  felt  throughout  the  surrounding  townships. 
The  only  way  to  effectively  control  and  guide  such  pressures 
is  to  plan  on  an  integrated  basis  for  the  whole  area.  The 
creation  of  Joint  Planning  Boards  is  a  useful  but  only  partially 
effective  first  step. 


Another  major  administrative  issue  is  the  municipal 
tax  base.  The  tax  on  real  property  is  not  an  effective  revenue 
source  for  much  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region.  The  necessity  under 
the  present  system  of  a  60/40  ratio  of  residential  to  industrial- 
commercial  assessment  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  competition 
among  all  municipalities  for  industrial  development  on  this  basis 
leads  to  irrational  and  uneconomic  industrial  development.  The 
lack  of  results  which  most  small  municipalities  get  from  their 
usually  expensive  industrial  promotion  efforts  is  a  further  waste. 


Finally  among  administrative  issues  is  the  problem  of 
the  proliferation  of  special  purpose  bodies  which  pre-empt  many 
essential  government  functions  from  the  municipal  councils.  Such 
boards  are  basically  undemocratic  in  that  they  are  not  generally 
responsible  to  the  people  for  their  actions.  Further,  although 
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the  region  can  be  said  to  be  over-represented  by  elected 
representatives,  the  number  of  boards  and  special  agencies 
with  which  the  citizen  must  deal  makes  government  still  unduly 
complicated  and  inaccessible. 


CONCLUSION 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  the  Lake  Ontario  Region 
faces  a  number  of  problems  in  its  achievement  of  the  outlined 
development  goals,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  of  these 
problems  can  be  alleviated,  or  eliminated,  through  careful  planning 
and  co-ordinated  action  between  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Without  such  action,  the  existing  problems  will 
worsen  and  others  may  occur.  Before  examining  alternative 
development  concepts  for  the  solution  of  the  current  problems  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  predict  what  long-range  problems  and  issues 
may  fact  the  region  if  steps  are  not  taken  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LONG  RANGE  PROBLEMS 

Again  likely  developments  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region 
can  be  measured  against  the  three  major  goals  for  its  future 
development  --  the  provision  of  a  better  life  for  every  resident 
of  the  region,  the  development  of  its  economic  potential,  and  the 
conservation  and  improvment  of  its  environment.  And  again  a 
number  of  potential  problems  arise. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Continuing  Rural  Disparities 

The  changes  in  economic  and  social  structure,  particu¬ 
larly  urbanization,  will  mean  that  the  gap  between  rural  areas  and 
major  urban  centres  will  continue  to  grow.  The  decline  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry  as  employers  will  continue  as  mechanization 
processes  continue.  Sharp  disparities  will  develop  among  the 
rural  population.  Those  on  good  land  who  are  able  to  benefit  from 
the  changed  structure  will  prosper;  those  who  remain  on  marginal 
land,  particularly  in  the  Shield,  will  be  increasingly  disadvantaged. 
The  declining  rural  populations  will  mean  that  the  ability  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  level  of  basic  services  will  also  diminish.  These 
problems  will  be  particularly  acute  in  areas  which  do  not  fall 


■ 
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easily  within  the  commuter  shed  of  regional  or  subregional 
centres,  particularly  the  north  and  northeast. 


Decline  of  the  Traditional  Way  of  Life 


This  decline  of  the  rural  population  will  put 
further  pressures  on  the  traditional  way  of  life  in  the  region. 
The  disappearance  of  the  small  farm  and  concomitantly  of  the 
small  rural  oriented  village  means  a  change  in  the  very  fabric 
of  the  region  which  is  not  yet  as  obvious  as  it  is  in  more 
urbanized  parts  of  the  province.  Hand-in-hand  with  these  changes 
continue  the  problems  of  readjusting  those  who  are  leaving  the 
rural  areas  to  new  work  and  life-styles. 

Leisure  Time 


The  predicted  increases  in  leisure  time  will  mean  that 
facilities  devoted  to  its  use  will  be  in  great  demand.  The  high 

A  T  'ft\n  Cj.  f/0  *-■ 

recreation  c-apafe^Lby  of  much  of  the  region  means  that  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  will  be  put  on  its  natural  environment.  The 
problems  of  over -use  cited  above  will  intensify  and  firm  limita¬ 


tions  based  on  capacity  will  have  to  be  applied 


The  continuing  use  of  the  region's  lakes  for  private 
cottages  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  possibility  of  public 
access  to  them.  The  concept  of  capacity,  then,  should  be  developed 
with  regard  to  adequate  public  access  so  that  the  region's 
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recreation  resource  does  not  become  monopolized  by  a  relatively 
privileged  few. 

The  increase  in  leisure  time  will  also  mean  that  people 
will  need  a  greater  diversity  of  activities  than  at  present.  One 
might  well  spend  three  weeks  fishing  in  the  Kawarthas  but  8  or  10 
weeks  is  quite  another  matter.  There  will  be  a  need  for  more 
diverse  recreation  attractions  and  forms  of  accommodation,  as 
well  as  more  cultural  and  sports  facilities. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEMS 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  development  issue  of  the  next 
30  years  will  be  the  large  scale  restructuring  of  our  way  of  life 
which  has  been  called  by  such  names  as  "post  industrial  society". 
Major  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Toronto  already  know  its  essential 
characteristics;  by  2001,  it  will  be  well  entrenched  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  Region.  Economic  activity  in  post-industrial  society  is 
concentrated  in  the  tertiary  sector  --  the  supply  of  a  wide  variety 
of  services  and  the  control  and  improvement  of  the  machines  which 
produce  material  wealth.  If  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  is  to  continue 
to  prosper  it  must  attract  these  tertiary  activities;  that  it  has  a 
poor  start  at  such  development  does  not  bode  well  for  the  region's 
future  growth.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  attract  industries 
which  will  provide  a  growth  basis  for  tertiary  activity.  Such 
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industries  are  those  closely  linked  to  recreation,  education 
and  research.  To  cope  effectively  in  post-industrial  society, 
the  Lake  Ontario  Region  cannot  rely  solely  on  a  manufacturing 
base  more  appropriate  to  the  1950's  than  the  1990's. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 


Urban  Environment 

Substantial  urban  growth  is  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  following  areas  in  the  Lake  Ontario  Region: 

Peter borough -Lind say 
Belleville -Trenton 
Bowmanville-Port  Hope-Cobourg 
South  Lennox  and  Addington 

Municipalities  within  these  areas  will  have  to  find  the  financial 
resources  to  provide  services  to  larger  populations  and  areas. 

And  the  level  of  such  services  will  be  increased  as  well,  as 
greater  demands  are  made  for  convenience  and  ecological  protection. 

The  growing  areas  will  also  have  to  face  problems  of 
guiding  and  structuring  the  growth  in  order  to  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  urban  environment.  These  problems  are  basically  of  two 
types  --  guiding  suburban  development  around  the  growing  centres 
and  in  Darlington  and  Clarke  (Toronto)  and  Ernestown  (Kingston) 
Townships;  and  maintaining  the  essence  of  the  smaller  traditional 
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communities  (such  as  Port  Hope,  Cobourg  and  Lindsay)  in 
the  face  of  growth  pressures. 

Such  demands  for  firm  planning  action  will  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  the  present  municipal  government 
structure.  For  example,  the  region's  population  growth 
will  show  no  respect  for  municipal  boundaries.  Even  now 
around  most  of  the  major  centres — Peterborough,  Belleville, 

Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Lindsay — growth  is  occurring  in  essentially 
rural  townships  on  their  borders.  Such  townships  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  engage  in  sound  planning.  And  the 
multiplicity  of  nested  Joint  Planning  Boards  is  little  more 
effective.  Given  the  large  scale  growth  projected  in  some 
parts  of  the  region  over  the  next  30  years  such  lack  of 
co-ordination  can  only  lead  to  urban  growth  which  is  aesthet¬ 
ically  ugly,  unpleasant  to  live  in,  and  expensive  to  service. 


PART  IV 


ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPTS 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

DEVELOPMENT  GOALS  AND  ISSUES 


DEVELOPMENT  GOALS 


Having  discussed  the  Lake  Ontario  Region's  socio¬ 
economic  structure  and  restated  its  potentials  and  problems, 
the  goals  for  the  future  development  of  the  region  can  now  be 
re-introduced  and  assessed. 

Primary  Goals 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  and  encouragement 
for  every  person  in  the  region  to  live  a 
full  and  satisfying  life. 

2.  To  assist  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  to  attain 
its  desired  optimum  level  of  economic 
development,  consistent  with  the  orderly  and 
rational  development  of  the  province  as  a 
whole. 

3.  To  ensure  that  this  development  occurs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  aesthetic  and  ecological  qualities  of 
the  region's  natural  environment. 


Subsidiary  Goals 


4.  To  provide  a  wide  range  of  facilities  to 
encourage  every  individual  to  attain  his 
desired  level  of  educational  achievement 
and  personal  development. 

5.  To  achieve  the  best  possible  state  of 
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physical  and  mental  health  for  the  region's 
residents . 

6.  To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  the  residents 
of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  and  its  visitors 
to  attain  the  maximum  recreational  enjoyment 
and  cultural  enrichment  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time . 

7.  To  preserve  the  best  of  the  traditional 
environment  of  the  region's  communities  and 

to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  quality 
in  their  future  development. 

8.  To  encourage  the  rational  development  of  the 
region's  agricultural,  recreational  and  other 
natural  resources. 

9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion 

of  the  region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activities 
in  those  locations  where  such  development  will 
yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

10.  To  design  a  broad  pattern  of  land  uses  and  a  well 
defined  hierarchy  of  urban  places  through  which 
these  goals  may  be  achieved  most  efficiently. 

11.  To  provide  levels  of  accessibility  which  are 
consistent  with  this  design. 


Interpretation 

Because  of  the  general  nature  of  these  goals,  they 
are  subject  to  a  number  of  interpretations.  For  example,  a 
satisfying  life  might  mean  the  opportunity  for  social  and 
cultural  enrichment  to  the  urban  dweller,  whereas  someone  living 
on  the  Shield  might  cherish  the  slower  pace  of  life  with  less 
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"cultural  enrichment"  placing  value  instead  on  open  space  and 
the  opportunity  for  sporting  activities.  An  optimum  level  of 
economic  development  is  difficult  to  determine  but  again,  the 
urban  dweller  may  regard  an  intensified  and  diversified  economy 
as  an  optimum  one,  whereas  in  the  rural  areas,  a  little  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  regarded  as  too  much.  Even  standards  for  the 
quality  of  the  natural  environment  would  be  different  if 
determined  by  groups  from  different  backgrounds. 

The  people  of  the  region  will  be  our  final  interpreters 
of  the  goals  which  have  been  established. 

Attainment 

Since  most  of  these  goals  are  highly  inter -related , 
the  achievement  of  each  one  simultaneously  is  extremely  difficult. 
Until  the  wide  range  of  educational  and  health  facilities  and  the 
opportunities  for  maximum  leisure-time  enjoyment  are  provided, 
the  traditional  community  structure  is  preserved  and  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  developed,  the  goal  for  a  full  and  satisfying  life  will 
not  be  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  the  goals  concerning  economic 
development  may  conflict  with  the  social  goal  --  a  rationaliza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  will  displace  many  farmers,  severely  reducing 
their  satisfaction;  the  concentration  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
activities  in  certain  optimum  urban  locations  may  reduce  the 
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range  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  more  rural  areas;  some 
people  will  lead  a  fuller  life  but  not  all. 

Economic  development  will  only  approach  an  optimum 
level  when  the  goals  concerning  the  rational  development  of  the 
region's  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  sectors  and  the 
complementary  goals  concerning  a  pattern  of  land  uses  and  a 
transportation  system  are  realized.  At  the  same  time,  the 
attainment  of  such  an  optimum  level  of  economic  development  is 
likely  to  conflict  with  our  goal  for  the  conservation  of  the 
region's  natural  environment.  Without  some  care  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  economic  development  could  also  reduce  the  availability 
of  recreational  land  and  could  reduce  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
developing  centres. 

The  design  of  a  broad  pattern  of  land  uses  and  a  well 
defined  urban  hierarchy  will  play  an  important  role  in  conserving 
the  aesthetic  and  ecological  qualities  of  the  region's  environment. 
Again,  however,  the  achievement  of  our  environmental  goal  could 
conflict  directly  with  the  land  use  design,  and  also  with  our 
goals  for  economic  development  and  desired  levels  of  accessibility 
without  considerable  planning  and  care. 

PRIORITY  GOALS 


i 


While  undoubtedly  it  may  be  desirable  to  achieve  all  of 
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these  goals,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  region  is  not  a  homo¬ 
geneous  area.  The  dramatically  different  physical  structure 
and  resource  endowments  of  the  Canadian  Shield  to  the  north 
and  the  lowland  lakeshore  area  to  the  south,  indicate  that 
the  achievement  of  any  over -all  goal  for  the  region  is  likely 
to  be  impossible.  In  the  light  of  the  identified  problem  areas, 
certain  goals  will  take  priority  in  some  parts  of  the  region 
and  different  goals  will  take  priority  in  other  parts. 

Urbanizing  Areas.  The  main  problems  currently  facing  the 
urbanizing  areas  are  the  slow  growth  of  tertiary  activities, 
the  need  for  greater  diversification  of  their  manufacturing 
sector,  the  need  for  improved  access  for  Peterborough  and  Lindsay 
which  are  well  away  from  the  Macdonald  Cartier  Freeway  and  the 
need  for  expansion  and  improvments  in  their  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal  systems.  Specifically,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
regional  hospital  in  one  of  the  larger  centres.  A  major  problem 
which  will  face  the  urban  areas  in  their  continuing  growth  is 
that  of  accommodating  development  and  avoiding  the  associated 
pressures,  particularly  in  land  values. 


Priority  goals  for  the  urbanizing  areas  should, 
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therefore,  include: 


9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion 

of  the  region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activities 
in  those  locations  where  such  development  will 
yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

3.  To  ensure  that  this  development  occurs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  aesthetic 
and  ecological  qualities  of  the  region's  natural 
environment . 

7.  To  preserve  the  best  of  the  traditional  community 
environment  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
aesthetic  quality  in  their  future  development. 

11.  To  provide  levels  of  accessibility  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  design. 

5.  To  achieve  the  best  possible  state  of  physical  and 
mental  health  for  the  region's  residents. 


The  Canadian  Shield.  The  majority  of  the  problems  identified  in 
the  region  are  found  in  the  Shield  area  --  urban/rural  disparities, 
the  need  for  the  rationalization  of  both  agriculture  and  forestry, 
the  need  for  one  or  more  viable  centres  to  provide  both  social  and 
economic  opportunities,  the  problem  of  capital  and  accessibility 
in  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry,  the  lack  of  municipal 
hard  services,  and  conflicting  land  uses,  particularly  between 
recreation  and  forestry. 

Priority  goals  for  the  Canadian  Shield  should,  therefore, 

include : 


8. 


To  encourage  the  rational  development  of  the 
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region's  agricultural,  recreational  and  other 
natural  resources. 

6.  To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  the  residents  of 

the  Lake  Ontario  Region  and  its  visitors  to  attain 
the  maximum  recreational  enjoyment  and  cultural 
enrichment  in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion 
of  the  region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activi¬ 
ties  in  those  locations  where  such  development 
will  yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

11.  To  provide  levels  of  accessibility  which  are 
consistent  with  this  design. 

10.  To  design  a  broad  pattern  of  land  uses  and  a 

well  defined  hierarchy  of  urban  places  through 
which  these  goals  may  be  achieved  most  efficiently. 

3.  To  ensure  that  this  development  occurs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  aesthetic 
and  ecological  qualities  of  the  region's  natural 
environment . 


The  Kawartha  Lakes.  Pollution  problems  are  particularly  acute  in 
the  Kawarthas,  as  are  those  of  recreation  mis-use  and  over-use. 

To  a  lesser  extent  there  are  indications  of  urban/rural  disparities, 
and  local  economies  tend  to  be  unstable.  Despite  the  importance  of 
tourism,  the  tertiary  sector  is  not  well  developed. 


Priority  goals  for  the  Kawartha  Lakes  should,  therefore, 


include : 


3.  To  ensure  that  development  occurs  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  aesthetic 
and  ecological  qualities  of  the  region's  natural 
environment . 
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6.  To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  the  residents  of 

the  Lake  Ontario  Region  and  its  visitors  to  attain 
the  maximum  recreational  enjoyment  and  cultural 
enrichment  in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

8.  To  encourage  the  rational  development  of  the 
region’s  agricultural,  recreational  and  other 
natural  resources. 

9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion 

of  the  region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activities 
in  those  locations  where  such  development  will 
yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

11.  To  provide  levels  of  accessibility  which  are 
consistent  with  this  design. 


The  Rural  Lakeshore.  Like  the  Shield,  many  of  the  problems 
identified  in  the  region  occur  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Lakeshore  zone,  particularly  in  Prince  Edward  County.  These 
include  low  incomes,  the  need  for  the  rationalization  of 
agriculture,  a  lack  of  capital  and  poor  accessibility  to 
develop  the  tourism  industry  and  any  viable  economy  based 
on  secondary  and  tertiary  activities,  and  pollution  problems 
along  the  Lake  Ontario  shoreline. 


Priority  goals  for  the  rural  Lakeshore  should, 
therefore,  include: 


8.  To  encourage  the  rational  development  of  the 
region's  agricultural,  recreational  and  other 
natural  resources . 

9.  To  encourage  the  diversification  and  expansion 

of  the  region's  secondary  and  tertiary  activities 
to  those  locations  where  such  development  will 
yield  the  greatest  benefit. 


) 
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3.  To  ensure  that  this  development  occurs  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  protect  and  conserve  the  aesthetic 
and  ecological  qualities  of  the  region's  natural 
environment . 

6.  To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  the  residents  of 

the  Lake  Ontario  Region  and  its  visitors  to  attain 
the  maximum  recreational  enjoyment  and  cultural 
enrichment  in  the  use  of  leisure  time. 


It  should  be  noted  that  neither  Goal  1,  concerning 
the  provision  of  opportunities  for  a  better  life  for  every 
person  in  the  region,  nor  Goal  2,  concerning  the  achievement 
of  an  optimum  level  of  economic  development,  are  given  priority 
ratings.  This  is  not  to  deny  their  ultimate  desirability  but 
to  indicate  that  these  two  goals  will  only  be  attained  when  a 
number  of  the  subsidiary  goals  are  realized. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPTS 

There  are  a  number  of  conceivable  approaches  which 
can  be  taken  to  achieve  the  development  goals  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Region.  They  are  presented  in  this  Chapter  as  Alterna¬ 
tive  Development  Concepts  and  are  an  attempt  to  structure  our 
thinking  about  possible  sets  of  policy  which  are  applicable  to 
the  Lake  Ontario  Region. 

The  concepts  each  serve  different  goals  in  varying 
degrees.  The  conflicts  between  goals  and  their  different 
priorities  for  certain  parts  of  the  region  have  been  noted.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  sets  of  policy  go  further 
toward  attaining  certain  goals  than  do  others.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  their  satisfaction  of  the  goals  that  these  concepts 
will  be  evaluated  in  Phase  II  of  the  program,  to  present  a  final 
plan  for  the  Lake  Ontario  Region. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that  no  one  of  these 
concepts  for  the  region  will  necessarily  be  the  final  plan. 

Nor  do  we  pretend  at  this  time  to  have  exhausted  all  possible 
alternatives.  What  are  presented  here  are  some  preliminary 
ideas  which  will  facilitate  comment  and  further  study  by  all 
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government  agencies  and  most  importantly  by  the  people  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  Region.  From  this  process  of  consultation  the 
plan  will  emerge. 


POLICY  ALTERNATIVES 


Alternative  Development  Concepts  for  a  region  like 
Lake  Ontario  must  be  comprehensive  sets  of  complementary 
policies.  Some  of  these  alternative  policies  can  be  examined 
to  indicate  the  different  courses  of  action  which  might  be 
taken: 


la.  To  make  a  plan  and  follow  OR 
it, 


2a.  To  maintain  the  rural  OR 

structure  of  farms  and 
rural  service  centres, 


lb.  To  follow  the  trends 
and  present  policies 
formulated  on  functional 
lines . 

2b.  To  speed  up  the  ration¬ 
alization  of  agriculture  into 
fewer,  larger  and  more 
economic  units,  concentra¬ 
ted  on  the  highest  capa¬ 
bility  land. 


3a.  To  disperse 

urban  growth, 


4a.  To  develop  integrated 
economies  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  centres, 

5a.  To  designate  specific 
recreation  zones  with¬ 
in  the  region  such  as 
the  Shield,  Prince 
Edward  County  and/or 
the  Trent  Waterway, 


To  concentrate  growth  in 
1  or  2  centres. 


To  encourage  specialized 
economies  and  develop  a 
’’dispersed  city". 

To  develop  diversified 
economic  bases  in  such 
areas,  by  allowing  and 
encouraging  all  forms 
of  economic  activity^ 


OR  3b.  To  have  OR  3c. 
several 
centres 
grow 

OR  4b. 


OR  5b. 


. 
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6a.  To  emphasize  manuf actur -  OR 
ing  as  the  major  economic 
base  of  the  region, 

7a.  To  structure  urban  growth  OR 
into  distinct  communi¬ 
ties  , 

These  policy  alternatives  will  be  discussed  briefly: 

la.  To  make  a  plan  and  follow  OR  lb.  To  follow  the  trends 
it,  and  present  policies 

formulated  on 
functional  lines. 


These  alternatives  ask  whether  the  goals  will  be  ful¬ 
filled  without  specific  plans  and  policies  for  the  region.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  chapters  on  "A  Look  to  the  Future"  and  "Long 
Range  Problems"  --  that  answer  is  obviously  "no".  A  comprehensive 
plan  must  be  framed  and  appropriate  regional  policies  must  be 
formulated.  The  Alternative  Concepts  developed  below  are,  there¬ 
fore,  predicated  on  the  acceptance  of  Policy  Alternative  la. 

2a.  To  maintain  the  rural  OR  2b.  To  speed  up  the 

structure  of  farms  and  rationalization  of 

rural  service  centres,  agriculture  into  fewer, 

larger  and  more  economic 
units,  concentrated  on 
the  highest  capability 
land . 


6b.  To  concentrate  on  a 

more  diverse  economic 
base  emphasizing 
tertiary  industries. 

7b.  To  encourage  linear - 
corridor  development. 


In  this  policy  alternative  we  consider  the  familiar, 
and  perhaps  desirable,  way  of  life  of  the  family  farm  and  the 
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traditional  community  structure  against  the  economic  efficiency 
of  large-scale  mechanized  farming  with  a  smaller,  but  more 
prosperous,  agricultural  sector. 

3a.  To  disperse  OR  3b.  To  have  several  OR  3c.  To  concentrate 
urban  growth,  centres  grow,  growth  in  1  or 

2  centres. 

The  question  here  is  how  best  to  structure  urban 
growth  in  the  region.  Dispersed  growth  would  bolster  the  tradi¬ 
tional  regional  structure  but  would  have  drawbacks  in  terms  of 
the  costs  of  developments,  servicing  and  environmental  effects. 
Highly  concentrated  growth  would  be  most  efficient  in  terms  of 
servicing  and  return  on  the  invested  dollar  although  costs  such 
as  congestion  and  decreased  quality  of  life  might  arise.  Option 
3b  represents  a  range  of  compromises  between  the  two  extremes. 

4a.  To  develop  integrated  OR  4b.  To  encourage  specialized 

economies  in  the  grow-  economies  and  develop  a 

ing  centres,  "dispersed  city". 

Alternative  4b  introduces  a  distinctive  element  into 
the  structure  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Region  whereby  a  number  of 
the  region's  major  centres  are  closely  linked  together  and 
share  functions.  Each  specializes  in  what  it  is  best  equipped 
to  do  (e.g.  one  in  manufacturing,  another  in  education  and 
research,  another  in  commerce  and  trade) .  Because  the  centres 
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are  closely  linked  they  share  in  the  total  prosperity.  Alternative 
4a,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  maintain  the  traditional  view  of  an 
urban  economy  --  diversification  in  each  community  consistent  with 
its  position  in  the  central  place  hierarchy. 


5a.  To  designate  specific 
recreation  zones  with¬ 
in  the  region  such  as 
the  Shield,  Prince 
Edward  County  and/or 
the  Trent  Waterway, 


OR  5b.  To  develop  diversified 
economic  bases  in  such 
areas  by  allowing  and 
encouraging  all  forms 
of  economic  activity. 


These  alternatives  indicate  the  choice  between  the 
preservation  of  prime  recreation  areas  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
as  a  whole,  and  the  development  of  stronger  economic  bases  for 
the  local  populations.  If  the  areas  of  the  region  with  high 
recreation  capability  were  devoted  to  recreational  purposes, 
much  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  recreation  demand  would  be 
satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  encouragment  of  more  balanced 
economies  in  such  areas  would  offer  a  greater  variety  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  higher  incomes  to  the  local  residents  but 
it  would  restrict,  to  some  extent,  the  possibilities  for 
recreation  activity. 


6a.  To  emphasize  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  the  major  economic 
base  of  the  region, 


OR  6b.  To  concentrate  on  a 

more  diverse  economic 
base  emphasizing 
tertiary  industries. 


The  choice  presented  here  is  between  the  traditional 
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view  that  a  strong  manufacturing  sector  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
economic  growth  and  the  idea  that,  with  the  current  trends  in 
society,  the  tertiary  sector  will  be  the  main  growth  stimulus  in 
future  years.  To  benefit  from  this  restructuring  of  the  economy, 
the  region  will  have  to  expand  its  tertiary  activities. 

7a.  To  structure  urban  OR  7b.  To  encourage  linear - 

growth  into  distinct  corridor  development, 

communities , 

These  alternatives  apply  to  the  physical  structuring  of 
the  region.  Natural  tendencies  will  encourage  the  latter  form  as 
centres  grow  along  the  major  arteries  (Highways  401  and  2,  and 
Highway  7)  and  finally  coalesce.  It  has  a  certain  economic 
efficiency  and  is  relatively  easy  to  service.  The  retention  of 
traditional  communities,  however,  provides  an  environment  with 
greater  social  and  aesthetic  quality. 

These  15  policy  alternatives  can  be  grouped  into 
packages  which  may  be  called  Alternative  Development  Concepts. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  combinations  but  some  of  these 
are  in  fact  impossible  --  such  as  combining  the  concentration  of 
growth  in  1  or  2  centres  (3c)  with  a  balanced  economy  in  the 
Shield  (5b) .  Others  are  unlikely  and  still  others  can  be  grouped 
into  broad  categories. 


For  the  purposes  of  beginning  public  discussion  of 
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alternative  concepts  we  have  chosen  four  of  the  possible 
combinations.  These  tend  to  be  "polar"  cases  showing  extreme 
possibilities.  Again  we  emphasize  that  this  choice  does  not 
exhaust  the  possible  alternative  concepts  nor  is  one  of  those 
presented  necessarily  the  plan  for  the  region.  The  final  plan 
will  most  likely  be  a  combination  and  compromise,  drawing  on 
these  and  other  policy  alternatives. 

ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT  I  - 
MAXIMUM  DISPERSION 

The  elements  of  this  concept  are: 

2a.  To  maintain  the  rural  structure  of  farms  and 
rural  service  centres. 

3a.  To  disperse  urban  growth. 

4a.  To  develop  integrated  economies  in  the  growing 
centres . 

5b.  To  develop  diversified  economic  bases  in  the 

Shield  and  Prince  Edward  County  by  allowing  and 
encouraging  all  forms  of  economic  activity. 

6a.  To  emphasize  manufacturing  as  the  major  economic 
base  of  the  region. 

7b.  To  encourage  linear-corridor  development 

Under  this  concept,  very  few  charges  would  occur  in 
the  basic  economy  and  urban  hierarchy  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
Region.  Growth  would  be  directed  to  all  of  the  urban  centres 
in  the  region,  although  the  larger  centres  of  Peterborough, 
Lindsay,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Trenton  and  Belleville  would 
assume  increasingly  important  roles  with  the  expansions  of 
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their  manufacturing,  retail  trade  and  service  sectors. 

Other  urban  centres,  while  slightly  developing  their  manufactur¬ 
ing  sectors,  would  continue  to  perform  the  function  of 
predominantly  agricultural  and/or  tourist  service  centres. 
Haliburton,  Minden,  Bancroft,  Picton  and,  to  a  lesser  extent 
Wellington,  would  provide  the  employment  opportunities  and 
social  services  for  the  Shield  and  Prince  Edward  County. 
Agriculture  would  remain  the  predominant  economic  activity  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  southern  lakeshore  counties  while  the 
Shield^ much  of  the  Prince  Edward  County  shoreline  and  the 
Trent  Waterway  would  provide  the  recreational  attractions. 


Advantages 

1.  Will  retain  a  traditional  and  familiar  way  of 
life. 

2.  Will  give  each  centre  some  degree  of  economic 
stability  . 

3.  Will  spread  any  gain  in  income. 

4.  Will  encourage  people,  particularly  the  youth, 
to  remain  in  rural  areas. 

5.  Will  bring  increased  prosperity  to  Prince  Edward 
County  and  the  Shield. 

6.  Will  provide  a  variety  of  employment  opportunities 
in  a  situation  of  increasing  structural  unemploy¬ 
ment 

7.  Will  necessitate  very  few  additions  to  the 
transportation  network. 

8.  Will  exploit  the  locational  advantages  of  the 
Highway  401  and  Highway  7  corridors,  particularly 
for  manufacturing  growth. 
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Disadvantages 


1.  Will  decrease  the  agricultural  competitiveness 
of  the  region  and  may,  in  the  long  run,  further 
weaken  the  farmers’  income  position. 

2.  Will  ignore  the  possibility  of  creating  economies 
of  scale  through  the  concentration  of  economic 
activity. 

3.  Will  prevent  the  region  from  developing  a 
threshold  population  in  any  one  of  its  centres 
capable  of  attracting  significant  tertiary 
industry. 

4.  Will  ignore  the  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  a  growing  tertiary  sector  as  an  economic  base. 

5.  Will  make  the  urban  population  expensive  to 
provide  with  a  high  level  of  services,  both 
hard  and  soft. 

6.  Will  exacerbate  ecological  problems  by  dispersing 
the  waste  producing  populations  and  industries. 

7.  Will  diminish  the  availability  of  recreation  land 
in  the  region. 

8.  Will  destroy  the  traditional  community  structure 
by  creating  linear  cities  along  the  lakeshore 
from  Bowmanville  to  Belleville  and  from  Lindsay 
to  Peterborough  and  beyond. 

ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT  II  - 
MODERATE  DISPERSION 


The  elements  of  this  concept  are: 

2a.  To  maintain  the  rural  structure  of  farms  and 
rural  service  centres. 

3b.  To  have  several  centres  grow. 

4a.  To  develop  balanced  economies  in  the  growing 
centres . 

5b.  To  develop  diversified  economic  bases  in  the 

Shield  and  Prince  Edward  County  by  allowing  and 
encouraging  all  forms  of  economic  activity. 
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6b.  To  emphasize  manufacturing  as  the  major  economic 
base  of  the  region. 

7a.  To  structure  urban  growth  into  district 
communities . 

This  concept  directs  growth  to  the  larger  and/or  more 
strategic  centres  in  the  region — Bowmanville,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg, 
Trenton,  Belleville,  Napanee  and  Picton  along  the  southern 
lakeshore  corridor;  Peterborough  and  Lindsay  along  the  High¬ 
way  7  corridor;  and  Haliburton  and  Bancroft  in  the  Shield. 
Although  the  growth  is  relatively  well  dispersed,  it  does 
achieve  a  greater  level  of  concentration  than  Alternative 
Concept  I,  and  allows  the  development  of  economies  of  scale. 

Each  of  the  centres  would  be  encouraged  to  expand  and  diversify 
their  manufacturing  and  their  tertiary  sectors,  offering 
employment  opportunities  and  increased  incomes  to  a  fairly 
substantial  rural  hinterland.  In  addition,  the  associated 
population  growth  would  provide  the  necessary  threshold  size 
for  the  provision  of  a  wider  range  of  social  facilities.  Again, 
agriculture  would  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  economies 
of  the  rural  areas  to  the  south,  and  in  the  Trent  Waterway, 
the  Shield  and  parts  of  Prince  Edward  County,  tourist  develop¬ 
ments  would  be  encouraged. 

Advantages 


1.  Will  retain  a  traditional  and  familiar  way  of 
life. 
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2.  Will  widely  spread  the  benefits  (e.g.,  increased 
income)  of  concentrated  growth  throughout  most 
parts  of  the  region. 

3.  Will  give  economic  stability  to  larger  centres. 

4.  Will  provide  a  variety  of  employment  opportunities 
throughout  the  region  and  will,  therefore,  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  youth  of  the  region  to  remain. 

5.  Will  provide  some  degree  of  concentration  to 
allow  easier  servicing. 

Disadvantages 


1.  Incomes  in  the  agricultural  areas  will  remain  low. 

2.  Agriculture  will  remain  inefficient  and  find 
difficulty  in  competing  in  the  interprovincial 
and  international  markets. 

3.  Will  only  allow  a  partial  development  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  economies  of  scale — 
including  the  participation  in  the  anticipated 
large  scale  growth  of  the  tertiary  sector  and 
the  reduced  costs  of  servicing. 

4.  Will  diminish  the  opportunity  to  provide  expanded 
recreation  facilities  in  the  region. 


ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT  III  - 
MAXIMUM  SPECIALIZATION 


The  elements  of  this  concept  are: 

2b.  To  speed  up  the  rationalization  of  agriculture 
into  fewer,  larger  and  more  economic  units, 
concentrated  on  the  highest  capability  land. 

3b.  To  have  several  centres  grow. 

4b.  To  encourage  specialized  economies  and  develop 
a  "dispersed  city." 

5a.  To  designate  specific  recreation  zones  within 
the  region  such  as  the  Shield,  Prince  Edward 
County  and  the  Trent  Waterway. 
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6b.  To  concentrate  on  a  more  diverse  economic 
base  emphasizing  tertiary  industries. 

7a.  To  structure  urban  growth  into  distinct 
communities . 

In  this  concept,  agricultural  activities  would  be 
intensified  in  the  areas  in  the  lowland  counties,  where  land 
capabilities  are  highest.  The  larger  urban  centres  would 
become  very  specialized — for  example,  Peterborough  in 
educational  and  research  activities.  Port  Hope/Cobourg  in 
trade  and  commerce  and  Belleville/Trenton  in  manufacturing 
activities.  Each  centre  would  be  closely  linked  by  a  high¬ 
speed  transportation  network,  and  together,  form  one  dispersed 
but  specialized  city.  Bowmanville  to  the  west,  and  southeastern 
Lennox  and  Addington  to  the  east  would  perform  an  increasing 
dormitory  role  to  Metropolitan  Toronto/Oshawa  and  Kingston 
respectively.  Haliburton  would  play  the  major  role  on  the 
Shield  as  a  large  tourist  service  centre.  The  entire  Shield 
area,  the  Trent  Waterway  and  all  of  the  Prince  Edward  shore¬ 
line  would  be  devoted  solely  to  the  development  of  the  tourism 
and  recreation  industry. 

Advantages 

1.  Will  substantially  increase  the  incomes  of  those 
remaining  in  agriculture. 

2.  Will  contribute  to  a  more  competitive  regional 
agriculture . 

3.  Will  concentrate  growth  to  take  advantage  of 
economies  of  scale  without  incurring  the  problems 
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of  congestion  and  decline  in  environmental 
quality  resulting  from  too  much  concentration. 

4.  Will  fully  exploit  the  locational  advantages  of 
the  designated  centres. 

5.  Will  attain  further  economies  of  scale  by 
consolidating  functions  which  are  complimentary 
rather  than  spreading  them  over  a  number  of 
centres . 

6.  Will  guarantee  added  recreation  supply  to  future 
populations. 

7.  Will  be  relatively  easy  to  service  because 
growth  is  concentrated. 

8.  Will  allow  the  region  to  partake  of  the  growth 
of  the  tertiary  sector. 

9.  Will  maintain  and  reinforce  the  traditional 
urban  community  structure  of  the  region. 


Disadvantages 


1.  Will  destroy  the  traditional  rural  life  of  the 
family  farm. 

2.  Will  necessitate  the  building  of  high  speed 
communications  links  between  the  components  of 
the  dispersed  city  which  will  be  costly  and  may 
have  negative  environmental  impacts. 

3.  Will  restrict  the  variety  of  employment 
opportunities  in  the  recreation  zones  and  will 
tie  their  prosperity  to  the  success  of  ore  sector. 


ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT  IV  - 
MAXIMUM  CONCENTRATION 


The  elements  of  this  concept  are: 

2b.  To  speed  up  the  rationalization  of  agriculture 
into  fewer,  larger  and  more  economic  units, 
concentrated  on  the  highest  capability  land. 

3c.  To  concentrate  growth  in  1  or  2  centres. 
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4a.  To  develop  balanced  economies  in  the  growing 
centres . 

5a.  To  designate  specific  recreation  zones  within 
the  region  such  as  the  Shield,  Prince  Edward 
County  and  the  Trent  Waterway. 

6b.  To  concentrate  on  a  more  diverse  economic 
base  emphasizing  tertiary  industries. 

7a.  To  structure  urban  growth  into  distinct 
communities . 

In  this  concept,  growth  would  be  concentrated  in 
two  distinct  areas — Port  Hope/Cobourg ,  and  Belleville/Trenton. 
These  two  communities  would  develop  highly  diversified  and 
sophisticated  economies  and  provide  a  wide  range  of  employment 
opportunities  and  social  services.  Again,  agriculture  would 
be  greatly  intensified  in  a  few  well  suited  areas  and  the 
prime  recreation  areas  of  the  region  would  be  devoted  solely 
to  tourism  and  recreation. 


Advantages 

1.  Income  of  those  remaining  in  agriculture  will 
be  higher. 

2.  Will  provide  an  efficient  and  productive 
agricultural  sector. 

3.  Maximum  effect  will  be  able  to  be  made  of 
economies  of  scale  in  the  two  growing  communities. 

4.  They  will  be  much  cheaper  to  service  with  their 
location  on  Lake  Ontario. 

5.  Will  help  supply  future  recreation  demands. 

6.  Will  enable  full  participation  in  the  growth  of 
the  tertiary  industry  by  creating  population 
concentrations  of  sufficient  threshold  size  to 
support  such  functions. 
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7.  Will  structure  the  growth  of  the  large  centres 
to  prevent  them  from  sprawling  together  in  a 
undifferentiated  mass. 

8.  Will  provide  levels  of  income  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  region  by  creating  centres  with 
large  commuter-sheds. 


Disadvantages 

1.  Will  destroy  the  traditional  agricultural 
community. 

2.  Will  induce  costs  due  to  congestion  and  other 
problems  which  accrue  to  large  urban  centres. 

3.  Will  considerably  weaken  the  economic  base  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  region. 


CONCLUSION 


It  must  be  reiterated  that  these  development  alter¬ 
natives  are  only  four  of  many.  The  final  plan  for  the  region 
will  probably  contain  elements  of  these  and  other  alternatives. 
They  are  presented  here  to  invite  discussion  from  the  people 
of  the  region  and  to  ensure  their  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  a  development  plan  for  the  Lake  Ontario  Region. 

Further  suggestions  for  alternative  strategies  for 
the  region  or  comments  on  those  presented  here  should  be 
forwarded  to: 

The  Regional  Development  Branch 
Dept,  of  Treasury  and  Economics 
880  Bay  Street,  7th  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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